OT-W WAYS OF WAR* 

BY TOSl >W1>JTWNCIIAM 


Mr. Wintringham believes that wr is 
not 3 “ diJTicult mystery ** to be left to 
soldiers. “ To-day it is the duty of all 
citizens of a democracy to understand ' 
this business of fiBbiiog for a People's 
War is the only effcctUe answer to 
Totalitarian War.” Soldiers and civilians 
will find the answers to many of their 
Questions about recent events in France 
in this boot;. Here, also, arc practical 
suggestions -for each one of us which 
can give us the knowledge and confidence 
that if we choose new paths of thought 
and action we can destroy Fascism for ever. 
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INTRODUCTION 

0'''™“ Poind. 

mcKn^ "’"’“Sh Belgium and France 

few lra^e'“fn «ch 

shown lie n,^'. campaigns they have 

fern. 

only the melhSs S'lh^r ' “mpaigns not 

Itee meS„nH^ Gormans, but how to counter 

M. ReWd .tnT-'"' °™ "SO. 

on May 2™ 1940 : “'<1 

oond'StVfMrhyMLef “““Plioo of the 
At the basUof t?!. ^ ’’ ooncepUon. 

festive use of heaw”'^'’'''”" 2'” ’* ““’S' 

operation ^tweenT.m T”* «■- 

oreaUon of disorder in thee”'* “''°P'^"'S' kut the 
f rachute rai“, which k “f 

fall of the Hague, and in n i “ "“''I' ““=<> Uie 

fort of Lidge.^^ ^ Belgium seized the strongest 

orde*rs''S'vc”n by‘^eaS*S-“lhe’M 2!"° *'■' 

authorities with the^hi^2^ '° *>'= «vil 

humed evacuations cample, of causing 

conrmm ^",h”e^S”‘i <>■= felta which ’ 

must Sink ofT “P^'htnt is clear thinking 
are facing and uke which to 

This bMk h„ nnmadiate decisions.” 

hook ha, one a.monly-elear thinking. This, 
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as M Rc>naud said— unfortunaldy, too late — h the 
first need faced with new methods of s\-aifare 
But how is the reader to feel sure tint the new 
methods arc corrcctl) described m these pages, and 
the right antidotes suggested ? In many new-spapers 
and some booklets there are articles that pick out 
this or that feature of the German attacks ns the 
Kientml kej’s lo their success Why should * 
UTite here be behesed. rather than the soothing stute- 
menls of retired generals in some papers and tne 
bright thoughts of journalists ssnthoul military experi- 
ence in others? Without sranlmg to boast, it s 
necessary for me lo give my onm credentials in this 

“one thing admitted by all obseners 
ntuicks IS that they use most of their 
Dying artillery Htc years ago, m a book calico 
The Camins World War, I ssrote that 
•• The aeroplane m the next ssar is^l not 
be a special sort of scout , it will mainly be p 
sort of artillery” . of 

Then, fighung in Spam, I 
flying artillery, and found its chief point 
tom the older forms of artillery 
called “ Battle Training in Word and if 

lished soon alter the hcgimimg of the uar, mt 
approval of the War Office, I svrote 

“This seemed to us the ™''‘' ° V^f 

aeroplane against a trained ’”5“'^ jo check 

artJlery that can be concenlraled j „ntre of 

an enemy break through or to hammer at a 
resistance when your enemy is retreating 

Those who have hstened to Um / ® 9 ^.Sd 
during the mne months since Poland was lavae 
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Atr or our 

flights O^rthp's fottonnaissmcc 

ovV v ° Siegfried Line, deep into Germany 

tiod J^nr W4o"‘' V''° MiW 

used as itoioplnncs hasc been 

Sn used K' °">»s hrve 

the eentrl of raids amy from 

as “s f p lighting How many base been used 

quicUy,"' SMshinn'^t*''ih* ™"«ratralcd very 

"otuaHj doina^hf f i.f’' "’■’o are 

not know ARwelnA®^"'? "'o d® 

our plauK a^iAA . , ‘h= "tporls, 

Ptadreted and that I 

The seeond thina lbs, ? ‘he full 

Jotmula of warfare all'nifs.'"*'^* 
heavy tanks so agree, is the use of 

Pot vulnerable to Stnt.Ti'’""' 

^<^lh Herald rnr c » * J»Dt>*tank weapons In the 

threj inches a™ "^3 “ «=« -gun of about 

machme-Euns " " ®“" °r mu' besides 

guns failed'to'sto™'''*""” ‘he French anu-tank 
Ip P book called Deamock ^r. published in 

' "'oacls. probably 70 to80 tow * °«mber of very 

7 
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March, 1940, 1 wrote that : “ there seems good ^son 
therefore for developing a relatively large size of anti- 
tank gun." In this book I praised the German 
88 mm. gun, which is used for anti-aircraft work, anti- 
tank work, and as field artillery. This gun is shelly 
larger than the French 75 field-gun. which, accor^g 

to French official reports, w.-as found the hest substitute 

for dealing with tanks, when the little anti-tank gun 
was found to be too light. . 

My “ credentials ” on this point arc my P“tunS 
in print, before ‘there was any fighting m France, me 
need for a bigger and better anti-tank gtm* 

The third main factor in the success of the 
tactics and strategy is that they have .. 

dsvdoped the tactics known as “5“? ’“f'i^trans 
This means that their army does f”' 
out in a line, and malataimng u 

between its advanced units and its mam « * .j- 
does not hit Uke a fist, but UK J"”* 
sdth armoured finger-nails. Each 
a weak spot ; if it can drive through this ^ 
it docs not worry about its flanks, or a ° K 

communications with the forces 
rclies for safety upon surprise frS?n 

tion of its opponents due to the ftet th 
through to the rear of their posiuon. 

Since the war in Spain, where I found 
sides had to adopt this tactic when ® . 5 their 
using, if they had no 

strongest units to form the _ P It is 

have been advocating this ° c-gnch or Brifish 
not part of the doctnne of 5^* out, it 

armies. But, as I have amiy, part 

is part of the doctnne of the German army, p 
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iLm' «= have to 

” ““h “ ‘o ‘h= raethodj 

w= ran SiTXr'’ F^ “ '? •’>' ®hici> 

elusion thS ocM Spam I drew the con- 

of the ubordie,^A“ “ •" “““h the initiative 

soldier is pommandcr and of the ordinary 

I pointed „A - he culUvated. 

attack from the'’ai'r"r?^“i‘’ ‘h^ *ha‘ “"der 

down : “ the officer eommand break 

«ith Bivins dSe ’a”®" himself 

carried out Eve^ If” that they are 

the iudispensablf m-f f h™ ““st be given 

each manran act m h™“” Scncnil idea,’ so that 
a period, when '“‘“‘h™ “'“ced be. for 

«a/orm/liei^^^) command” (flew ,o 

“ad"f “ the key-note in the training 

Padence.Sa4?/ ‘"’'’Pt. " inteffigence^ndel 

h«nstrilS^l?coj^!f. Soalities I demanded has 
defeats or May ^ Ji^ he analysis of the French 

spondent „r Z “'ade by the militarv eno-,.. 


defeats or May S J^ he analysis or the Frend 
spondent or Me rw, f hy the miUtary corre 
19«: who wrote on May 21st 

French Army heli've that th( 

JEid tactics Vhi^chtftl^ A' ‘he eatremelj 
doctrine, and undoimiLf ““ “I'ra-cautiou! 

first two or three davs them during the 

^cuse. If (tjg I *^® ®®rman offensive on th< 

fortunately 4fi,S 'o™''hiah has been most ™ 

Scored, the S ™ subordinates should be re 

not lost the ‘“h=ri,aS'’?‘!‘ ““■‘h';* 'hat he 

eritance of improvisation and quid 
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action in emergency which come to him from a grent 
line of military ancestors ** 

Let me repeat that these quotations are not pven 
in the spirit of “ I told you so ” They arc not chums 
that 1 foresaw what would happen in this war actually 
I was so sure of the possibility of defence agams 
tanks and aeroplanes that I thought this 
be a deadlock The claim I make is that I put aovm 
in wntinc before this war began, or during the ^r y 
months of it, many of the essential thmgs that h^® 
gi\ cn the Germans success in Northern Trance in 
thmgs, therefore were not a surpnsc to me, 
not had to find explanations for them based ona 
analysis And my second claim is that I 
time been recommending methods by 
can fight and cities can live in spite of the » 

I have been recommending methods by 
were in fact stopped m Spam and an 
in France, or in Britain This ” others luive 

attempt to describe more accurately tha . , 

desenbed lh= new wnp of . .t « f" ^ 

g»l, before we are too late, the new nrethods adopted 
that I feel certain can be -nctonous m defenre ^ 
Britain and the people who Uve 
made safe But the changes necessary to pv 
that safety are enormous I smte ™ 
changes in the chapters i,c,es On the 

our auxiliary fighting forces and our P j ,o 
Navy and Air Force I ^‘"^berore there was 

the old Flying Corps, the ^.‘“"ago and I 

an Air Force But that ®lTai problems well 
do not know naval problems and atf p 
enough to guess at the Mswers 
But modem war on land I do 
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'■" <■“« I believe that 


.1,^, ^‘“cuimg aoout; m Fact I bel c\c that 

». h f "'■o has had 

omm,™ or hard 

poses from^^'i?^ the chapters that foUow embody 
published m^he 

‘^-per«:e^rtrhr^“ 


^ndon, July, 1940^ 


T. WiNraiNCHAM 



CHAPTER I 

L.t j ^ mvasion by on opponent usinc new 

S ‘‘ t ™>' “U"“ri"E IheinrwV 

de«IoL^^“^'° ’J"'' '° j"^S' how war is 

■■pronKs " ''a “'■ ‘h’ P"«=”‘ 

™tho^drusin^ri‘?oV° 

facts and theoA-s it„?t Ponmon-sense attitude to 
Hues of pron«l’ “? “"^"StaPd the main 

orprodKUo? It is iPr*”'*" ®f ‘"tttPOrt 

that there ™ a difficult for any man to see 
was by road or sea'll!? when almost all transport 
port became an imnn^” ° "'h™ canal traas- 
Of shifttorhcaw ’he world’s way 

railways werrthe^ma'^^ P™°^ *hcn 

period nordevri^ rncans of doing this, and a 
poviered by petrol and *? wtich road transport, 

«tcnt the pSurlS 

complete : "^railTOys dif^nS’ changes are not 

etc all railwayrTnl^^ 2 ‘ho canals, nor 

ttaffle. ButSi ,S1 ^ bankrupted later by lorry 

similar eJangS,^! 5“= .these changes exist. Arf 
to see, place id war, and are just as easy 

EcfaE“o'nr,s:rot’‘”«? are exactly parallel to those 
a period when “dustry. Thus there was 

“ the suppbes of armies, and the armies 
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OTn'taw tolirmoved by petror or diMej vehicles 
To faiHo recognise such changes can be fatal 
FjnigcneralsjTdgedmMay. 1940, tottheGe^ 
rould not make their mam blow through the Ardennes 
because there are few railways la that ar^ 

JSTSiain German blow did fall there ^The Fmn^ 
were surprised, and their mam line at Sedan and alo”S 
the Meuse was broken-partly hecause toy had not 
realised that '•petrol war” had replaced railway 

^War IS not a rery certain business It 
subject to the same natural mracSiess 

ture, though it is almost as dependent on *he j. 

of weather Yet there are no magical mysleries^^ 
tear, any more than there are m osncultoe ^ 
ordinary man, finding that some ,hena 

bound to exist, aUows for them, and gets n 
to the things that are fairly cmlam 
harvests when he can, m spde.^ „t, 

uncertainty, and docs not say ,„r,rrow" 
decision, smec it may be raining out 

We see tendencies m “”d se^ ^ 

How do these affect each trtlicr? It is 
It is as if we were Oven figtoS. my 
do not know if they should >» f j, possrbie 

multipled together to make 6 of each 

sometimes we should put ° ^ ,o our sum) 

Other and get two thirds as the a however 

But we ore on _ot Mual a sardine 

these figures are treated they do not equal 
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a w'’' “f "“ny ram " 0 « living is 

T’ '™0®le<l£= of other smaller vvars, 
Srie tT '^°"''‘>ge of the present 

J** loodcncies One. 

oSn '? overylxidy. is that aars no™da>4 

mten mean trenches In Julius Cisar's dav or 

tected, Uiev anTm ”“'‘’P>‘»<i or sub- 

Brigade”— a eaJiftn^ ^ Charge of the Light 

™o^.^o aSn eL^rpo^tion""' 

■' ^•"' •'-= 

of "r *'=■' '>■= ■ Charge 

llillt fit wuh It, SuMo a?a’ "'° ®'°“P 
tniiiung and the t-tr.* extent dominate the 

secuon! of ^nny, even of 

vehicles ThB ,dS ,sT, armoured 

VKtige of past ,d™ at 3? “ relatively harmless 

f ftonght and a^oa u™ ” "nw ways 

ilrill, discipline thea.m governs, to a targe estent, 

and the atUtude of tu^ '’‘^'^““'oandeis, 

This IS an e,3.3V^°rT“ '“"amanded 
Pa«. of ideas^Ktit ?' 1“™™' f"'"' “mes long 
“mpletely^™? ” ‘'‘2.* vvarfare that have been 

“'yawept away by the development of modOT 
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vMpons and tactics Oeaily one of the to' ‘•'’“g 
o do, if we ate to attempt to understaad and answr 
Ihe Nazi methods of war, is to strip away .ttolumg, 
j f old-fas hioned ideas and scrap the tK «-Mgs_lhat 

this IS only a small part of out job; we bOTe 
also to get to the roots of the changes that happen 
in warfare, and see how these changes arise 

The shape of war has changed, throughout toW. 
principally in accordance with cliangg_in 

methods ofjiroduction andjtanspormuom 

^nd armour developed with “'“"/'^budding 
methods of working metals We arts . 
and drainage are the basis for the and 

Chemistry, giving propellants and 
engineering, giving "‘'“““5^"'.? battles to-day 
vehicle, affect the actual °f,*LvSved from 

mote than the "systems” of warfMC evol ro^^ 
experience and study of war as__such “ ^ 
scientist, “ inventing electricity, °Ji„Sout 
military theorist, analysing war, were 7/“°® “ , form 
the same time ; Fara^swork-m is 

as thejnagaetpjnd Ihejwijeless al^a 

warfa re more .t han the, labours .of„Cla 
greatest_sciemist._ . have 

Within recent times one of to “"^.broughout 
altered war most is the general . jilmplo 

the world’s industry from 

machmery, that carries out only . ^foatiepeats 

then musibe reset, to automaucmachineiyttat^j^^^^ 

what it IS doing as often as the xmo ^ reloaded 

The nfle, that fires a shot “‘i \he old days ; 

by hand to fire the next so long as the 

the machine-gun. that can go on finng so long 
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raan handling it presses the tnggcr, belongs to the 
present, the century of automatic machincrj. 

This type of machinery, organised m new xvzys for 
TOass-production, can produce almost unlimited 
amounts of material of all sorts The twentieth 
century, therefore, can equip armies of millions, far 
larger than the forces c\er before brought to battle, 
and give these millions much greater supplies of 
ammumlion per man 

Mass production factories can also often use women 
as their labour power m war-lime All modern pro- 
duction needs far less labour per article produced 
than was needed by older methods A very large 
pTopotUon of the man power of whole nations is thexq- 
fore released, made aN-adablc for the armies 
Changes in production and in the organisation of 
civil life m these ways not only made possible, but made 
inescapable some of the aspects of the last world war 
and of the present one • forces consisting of “ nations 
in arms," able to fling daily at their antagonists 
thousands of tons of lead, steel and explosives, and 
sipphed by crowded railways, crowded roads, with 
the products of a great part of each nation’s industries 
And these aspects m turn make possible another 
as^ct a trench deadlock, position warfare This, 
I know, IS not the form of war we arc all interested 
in now, but wc have to deal with it because it precedes 
and influences the development of the German 
tactics of to-day 

Three months after the Great War had begun there 
a continuous line of entrenchments along all the 
front from Switzerland to the sea This line, though 
breached at many points during four years of war, 
Was always re-established a few days or weeks after 
17 
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a breach was made in it, until the final battles of the 

'™Siic months after the war began in Spun a hne of 
entrenchments existed from the Pyrenees to a point 
near Gibraltar This hne was more than twice as long 
as the Western Front of 1914-18 It was nf ‘ 
ous, bat the gaps in it were fUlcd „ of 

villages, and other “ strong points In I]™ 
warfare from the time when this line was ® 1 

It was often breached, but was usuaUy re-estabhshco 
a few days or weeks after a breach was ™de m i 
The hne m Spam was established 
not a quartet of the strength 9" c-jm at 

Front twenty years before The forces m Spam at 
the time when the trench hues ® i-aed 

not much larger than <he /orces 'ha' 

in the Spamsh peninsula a ,_.atas 

Napoleon's armies had httle to <>9 ^Vby did 
Why did the armies of 1936-39 dig 
the mam forces of the British, French of 

armies hide themselves, danag 1939 and much ol 
1940, in vast entreachmeats? earthworks 

This busmess of hiding armies “history, 

or m prepared ditches has been doM 
when the armies were “"““•^ted for the 
defence of cities Small areas, as tVellmgton s 

been defended by trench “ toes outside 

hnes of Torres Vedias or the “ ,|,e past 

Port Arthur But wej' amount 

■war has usually consisted of a relaU ^ oo the 

of sieges, and a lot of Jv Intrench 

surface of the ground unencumberca y 

» ,-ei sn a modern war mal^c 
The great numbers employed in a m 

18 
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Western Front, position ?• 

more rigid, immovable, and futile To__ attack 
meant tojose twice_or_tlitce times ns many men a 
your opponent, with no considerable gam in 
S no deciswe effect on 

SiSiS'fodder The armies were '“^ed in soUd and 
continuous lines of Ucnches, in which •heJ' j, 
pounded and obbterated by an even heavier had ot 

''■'Fmm March. 1917. to March. W'S. 

fare was in full dower, but some of 

must lead to its partial decay, lU 

shape, became apparent Qne_|actorwa^^ — » 

aShWunoreaoporlant.ymsanejL^S^Wf^^^^^^ 

=wliich inevitably developed into its 0^05'“' 

tactiMl method for infa ntpf 94?““ „ „ j .. defence. 

SettlinrvSrKSSTr^^defen^ 

in depth ”, ‘he scco”** ''“''''‘’P''* „“d ‘the uctio of 
Berauw It was a su<^ss, was called 
“ infiltration in attack ” ioia_i8 desenbes 

LudendorO; My JKar 5 ^ the defensive 

the development of the 
tactic, during the winter of 19Io 

“In sharp contrast ‘o J°™r“sLicted”w 
hitherto employed, Iiltle depth, a 

ngid and easily distribution m 

new system was devised wmeh. by 
depth and the adopUonof a loose form no 
a mere active defeace to be mamtmned^^^ 
course, intended ‘*'9' 'J' but the infantry- 
our hands at the end of the b • . , j^gjg j jjiust 
S » .rS'U. the right 
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within c« rtam limits, to retire in any direction before 
strong enemy fire. Any part of the hne that was 
lost was to be recovered by counter-attack. The 
group, on the importance of which many intelbgcnt 
Oinccts had insisted before the war, now became 
Othcially the tactical umt of the infantry The posi- 
tion of the N C O. as group leader thus became 
much more important Tacbes became mote and 
more individualised Having regard to the ever 
more scanty training of out officers, N C O.’s and 
msn, and the consequent falUng-olT in discipline, it 
TOs a nsky business, of the success of which many 
emnent soldiers were sceptical, to make ever greater 
rtibordinate leaders, and the 

individual soldier. 

“““‘"’Srty raged funously in my staff: I 
myself had to intervene to advocate the new tactics • 

para°m^lf‘i!^?“ It may be pointed out that this 
of desenbes a new method 

rather thS, »im”S scattered 

orglnSoro^T"' “ •‘revoluUona;y- 

deS. “^i intended to make this 

received sSiarsi, a “““ “oit 'which 

differe„, “'’'''ate orders, acted “on its own,” did 

alongside “““ from the umls 

"erLD”l,fiT? A smahest possible one. a 
seSt. “ ” “ '=>' “ corporal or 

paS°Zr?lf”“ ““ when it is com- 

With the past In the days of Fredenck the* 
Great uicucs had sliffened so much iS tte us^! 
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tactical unit in batUo mtb the 

army Fredenck alone had to think and decide , 

cve^one else just obeyed All tlie 

adranced at the same time, m one straight or *"“"8 

line, and they tned to keep in rank, even ‘t 

one flank of the army to the other 

days the taebcal unit was the 

brigade, more rarely the battalion At "Si a Guard 

whole corps of the Young Guard or O''* , 

moved into action together, doing the 

the same time When Wellington 

moved forward the whole of Viviatfs hnsa^ “J 

and Adam’s brigade of infantry, and these b^ms 

moved in close formation as “"1“ ™5io™ of 

formations of which they were ““‘*7:^“'*' “nte 

cavalry and battalions of bnSdSwKO 

•• in their own time,” but acted as if the bngadei wer 

Single things commanded by one voice 

In the war of 1870 the developmen of fire power 
made mass formations, shoulder to shoul ■ " y §,3 
useful But the tacUcal unit m acUon was 
bngade or battalion, rarely the A^^^st^October, 

In the relatively open warfare oj ,870 

1914, the tactical unit was “tf wo following 

It was sometimes larger during t 
years, when generals >vere ^ 

trenches and barbed wire nia=bi ^ ottered 
not yet begun to bebeve that ,mbS out of the 

Whole divisions of by the nght ” 

trenches to commit suicide drKsen oy 
The official British history says, for examp 
34th Division at the Somme 

At zero hour the whole rnfantry of the divrsiorr. 


22 
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except the head of the second column, rose as one 
inan ... In a matter of ten minutes 80 per cent, 
of the men m the leading battalions were casual- 
ties” {Mihtary Operations, France and Belgium, 
Vol V, Bngadier-General Sir J E Edmonds, 1932, 
page 379). 

But there were also operations planned with more 
rcahsm, and earned out with more independence. In 
these the tactical unit became the company, and 
finally, as Ludendorff says, the group 
Statistically, n looks like this : figures are for the 
tactical unit in battle, and not for small outpost 
actions or exceptional battle conditions 


Year 

Tactical 

Unit 

Men in Umt 

No of Men m 
a whole army 
responsible for 
tactical dcci- 
stons 

1757 - 
1815 - 

Army 

Brigade or 

15.000-50 000 

1 

1870 - 

Division - 
Battalion or 

2000-6 000 

20-30 

1914-16 

Brigade - 

800-3 000 

100-200 

Comoanv- 

200-15,000 

200-10,000 

1917 (German 

Division - 
Croup 

8-16 

100.000-200,000 


Ludcndorfrsphrase,‘‘tecUcs became mote and more 
mdividuaUsed.” did not at first mean that the in- 
dividual soldier had to take many decisions on his own 
initiaUvc , the " individualisation ” was of commaiid 
^rpomls and sergeants had, more and more, to take 
decisions without the possibility of reporting to, or 
23 
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.. „ nrdcrs from, Ihcir officers Then, later, the 
^'*111? German defensne line in battle ^me a 
JJPjVly-dmted scatter of machine-gun 
'^ 5 of machine-gunners and nnemen in slieU-holcs 
?fdwl”ht there could often be no commum^bon 
LewSn these ■' nests " and the larger groups ^men 
,n •• strong points," trenches and deep tlaSJb^ 
them A machine gun needs only one or tm 
work It, a shell-hole seldom Etfee “ver for mme to 
two or three men The " tactical unit, the group o 
ten or twelve, was now snb-divided into three or 
smaller groups in shell-holes or piH boxes 

became completely “ mdmduahsed through 

Ask any BnUsh infantryman who wot throu^ 
Passchendaele . were not those Jerries 
and threes the people who held us «P " . . ^th 

The change m position warfare that took pi ^ 
this development can be desciited « a cha 
continuous “ brick wall of entrenebm network 

network like that of barbed r^hard you 

would “ give ” if necessary , and ^ real 

pushed at it, it was almost impossible to 
hole in it j , *},, attack 

Then m 1918 the Ger^s ° ^ ,n “m- 

I Their troops had received a year s tra g 
! dmduahsed " taet.es They apphed tose 1^^^ 
attack, developed and pracused 'b h 
“ inBltration,” and with this j their 

the British Fdlh Anny (Mamh W J <,f 
opponents m such danger , 55 „fthe Channel 

1 them teeth did the latter avoid the loss 01 tu 
Pons or of Pans hv a metaphor the 

, Their method can be described y „ enss cross 

defeaee to be penetiated B. necessanly, a enss 
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of strong positions and v.'cal. ones Any line of 
trenches, after bombardment, is speaker at the points 
where shells haw blown it up , there are also inevit- 
ably natural weaknesses such as “ dead ground *’ 
0-e ground that cannot be seen) near to it, and covered 
ways of approach, ditches or lines of shell holes, along 
which the enemy can penetrate In our metaphor 
this criss-cross is represented by an iron grating such 
as that which covers sewer holes m streets the bars 
are the strong bits, the spaces between them the weak 
Ones 

Such a grating is almost indestructible by the 
heaviest of hammers Nor can you force even a box 
full of matches through it— a company of men, held 
together But take your matches out, set them 
flaming, and throw them in twos and threes at the 
Eating , some will get through beyond it A defence 
Ime IS like a badly ventilated sewer if ^e gels down 
wto It, It blows up 

Infiltraiioa implies that groups and LtUe packets of 
infantry Oater, of armoured troops) wriggle their way 
thiou^ and beyond the strong positions of the enemy, 
whether these positions ore continuous trenches or 
^ot They neglect these strong positions, and sheer 
on from those of the second and third hues, using 
®ist, darkness or smoke to get by They go for the 
enemy s artillery, bis cookhouses, his ammumtioc 
dumps his airfields, and his command centres Othei 
groups try to seize ndges behind his lines, defiles, 
tiver^Tossings etc Other groups work through the 
»me gaps, behind them, and try to widen these gap- 
by attacking the enemy s strong positions from th< 
or flank Other groups are always piling ii. 
behind 
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At first the infantry groups “ filtering ” forwarf, to 
get through a “fine-meshed" defence, hale to IK 
imy Then as gaps ate tom in the meshes, who 
comp'itiies can march or crawl or ran through th 
holes created Then the gaps are widened, and 
battalions push through , but these battalions 
be ready to “ come to pieces,” to parcel theimel 
out into little independent groups as soon as they an 
against a formed line of defence through which they, 
in turn, must filter _ , 

In such a battle the corporals and sergeants le^i^ 
little groups forward have to display , 
imitative and independence than in clastic 
They must understand the taslc they have 
and use their own wits to find their own 'vay 

‘^“By the tactics of infiltration the trench __d^ock 
sras broken m 1918, and “ position waifaie 
something else again It was no longer J 

but war of movement under new conditions, . 
a new shape And here we see how the ^ 

develops directly from its opposite, the stalcma 
the trenches „ vears 

The same process went on m !janned 

later The continuous and rigid trench line , 
by all available troops, were reP^^'=^. waves 

wmk of posts and strong ^ints Adrance in 
was replaced by deep infiltraOon . forces 

the Ebro m July, 1938, when “°^ssing 

filtered twenty to thirty /..operation 

the river, sections of thirty men were gi ^ 

orders," general direenoits for >”0™2f ““oL 
onlhniof Sisks, for two days* fighting 

wereespeetedtobe-onthenown- for that peno 
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the sergeant leading them ysas, for that time, his own 
colonel and hjs ow n general 

Im^^ii'' happened before in warfare, and 

B^Uy in the same direction the increasing power 

Unmbrenr distance, haf con- 

Se 00 armies taeties that are more 

iinife rs’ ™ separauon between 

between complex co-operaUon 
hav?Sn P'ooess (against which 

crSLl a tooelion) paraUels the pro- 

ontinclion ’“’’oo'' o”<* Brewing complexity 
It denvif observable throughont civilisation But 

of Si ooptovement 

effect on weapons There has 
W8 °° of science and technique smee 

able* to kUl weapons, 

present Poot'r distances The 

“mincing” of includes this 
lengths ® ^ "■ “tries it to greater 

hy NaSoShTS?' 

of f “"“r oompositioa 

PoaS ana oampaign, their marches, 

aad the dSnn'”^.?'’‘"r“‘'’ '’’'‘t “rder of battle, 
Mnstot Si f 'b'bbeauons , this sets m 

oncicnts aad S°o“r 'b= 

the ancient Vnaa ^ “o'® The arms of 

modem ami 'a '*1 oo^srary depth of rank, 
mmcet ,h?r ‘‘'■oand extended order (lordri 
Doinii^ Iu\*°rmer caged for upstanding strong 

• 'be latter makl 
necessary low forts covered with slopes of earth 
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that mask the masonry ” (Precis of the Wars of 
Julius Casar, by Napoleon Bonaparte) 

To refuse to adopt the tactics of infiltration and ^ 
clastic defence is as out of date as to build wal rt 
castles, or to put your air-raid shelters above the 

surface of the ground hi.tfMee 

The first essential thing about the Nazi 
tactics IS that they arc tactics 
to much greater lengths than ever 
up by the use of the two new technical weapons ol 
importance, the tank and the aeroplane 

m worf “infiltration” «ot occur m Ihj 

published documents of the BnUsh War 
govern the tramiog of troops and the 
manders , it does not occur m Infantry Trami s 
Field Service Regulations •’ is 

And some dislike of the word ^ 
noticeable in some parts of the Bnlish Aj^y . 

m part b= due ,o reatom '°*,“”JTe 

led the French Army authontics, m 1918, to 
word When the Gennaos were 
new taetie (and had hy means -omt 

the French and British armies ^most t 
where these armies must split off fo-bidden to 
French war correspondents were _q o^ccr 

write of infiltration Jean de Pierrefeu, 
at French headquarters, wrote 

" This tetnhie word, whieh 
moves of the enemy and his „oilld 

was feared on account of the s*"'™® ft countiy 
throw npon our present f ' -KStiOT 

and the army Not only has the word a snggesuo 
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of cunning, it expresses a treacherous action im- 
^ssible to avert, of a kind to cause alarms ” (French 
Headquarters, 1915-18, by Jean de Pierrefeu). 


•he ojjKrience of the B.E.F. in France 
aunng May and June, 1940, it is widely recognised 
nn‘'* ‘h' tactim are 

th« f ^ ■'Jhrahon, such as I'have-describcd, and 
i from these tacUcs we have much to learn, 
part of “““ hmtics as an essential 

fomis or?^-™ ® «•“• hifference to all 

C,™n?j ^ '“lU'Pment. To lake one simple 

b^Ssn?“‘ oontinuaUy recurs in warfare: the 
ommess of an advance guard. Advance guards used 

iSeer Se^p T' 8° “head of 

^'b TO e M “‘“•“a'*."’ ’hat these larger 
Ihcy had 'a surprised by some enemy action. 
outorth?^^“S’?' purpose, which was to clear 
delay the ‘h' '“'uiy Which might 

latir 'h= “““ body, and to foire 

& aluV'’ • '"1““' 'h“s PusMuus- 
of infiltration the' “““P’ ’h® •“=•‘=5 

forward £ dSLlw“ ““^“g 

from there The h.*^’ essence very different 
longer niainly\MM'?““ “dtranco guard is no 
removal of sL^ „‘S , ' 's^uraUon and the rapid 
an advanced guard ‘h® hnsincss of 

enemy’s imeanTt .‘ ,.P'“he for weak spots in the 
NaiumUv f ^ ‘a «'• hshind that line. 

‘fie advanre iSa°rd‘'or'° different role, 

of infiltratio^m ™ PraulieinB the tactics 

®“UyarmeaS^frat--r^^^ 
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an advance guard carrying out the tactics of the 

*'°rae Oetmans have planned the whole of tteir Mmy 
and Its equipment round these tactics To 
example, they have given pieces of 
infant^, so that any unit of infanty. of ta^ho 
sme or larger, that is filtermg f ‘4“ 

certam amount of artdlery lire 
more normal infantry weapons We haw no g 
this spcciahsed equipment , we have got, for examp^_ 
t«ri,n»rv m.n ” such as the Germans use, wni^ 


this specialised equipment , w® which- 

no infantry gun ” such as the Germans use, 

,s handy en?nE for the infantry to take ■* 
man handhng it forward when it cannot be 
by or earned on a lony This puts us ^a 
advantage, but the disadvanta^ is “ ^u^of 
The tactics of infflttntion ate far and 

training, understanding, morale, ^ „„,p. 

leadership than they are a and^dire 

ment and such special ssrapons as , j* 

bombers Once we have learnt ^e^u'™! 'deaj^ 
these tactics and fitted ourselves --nt that 

we shall he able to make do wth any cq P 


can bo made sufBciently mobile 

There IS one form of weapon that fits 'e^ pa r 
to the tactics of infiltralioo cmplacc- 

and heavy howiUer which needs “ =1^ 
ment, can only be moved slowly, and 

target for tank raids, for dive bombing, 

nnfts filtenng forward Heap, art, Ue^ 
was needed m great quantitiK ^ „ ,r we 

warfare of 1915-18 It may be p-nod 

ogam have a stabihsrf Z™”* f „ s„, table weapon 
or in certain areas But it is nol a soiiao 
for the blUzkncz , 
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wi* '"■f ®‘ P^irticularly well 

Oncor development. 

' '''= form of moehlne rifle or 
the heavy miSI”' slow-moving warfare 

field- dominate the battle- 

<“ go on Stan ?■ '*? Pow's. ils ability 

weaMn for^wi penods make it the ideal 

But for LfiltotiS ^‘^se. 

expensiv^n ' mueh lighter, much less 

b“tuStvTr'“K,“/ “ ™P“ 

the hdantr^Tncludtai'^k ' "aits of 

our troops'in them**an!t^'* ‘“‘^""*'on and train 

2. Reafise ik. ' ‘“.taethods of meeting them. 

and the trench deidr'k''’“r '"'dcs 
realise that these defensive purposes 

passive defence e*^ defence and 

eounter-atiack the valuable, and make , 

3. Cleat out or successful defence, 

past-ideas, methods of T’! '™"“ats of the 

aad the men who °B and organisation' 

the army the oii.slif« ° * ohange— and revive in 

“■i “eeting “'^“8 

■adepcndeace Te , ?"ahties of initiative, 
attack. , ■ 'Pt"* of attack and counter- 

the?efo?e”?hemS';h?« '“enUal preliminary; 

«»C next chapter is given to it. 
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CHAPTER II 


In the previous chapter I asserted that thc5 “ CJgJ 
of the Light Brigade ** was still part of the _ 


i-iiw ungiac was siiu pan 

doctrine of the British Army Here is the cviaf 
for this assertion, taken from ofBcial „fi;cfrs 

are m most eases the only ones available lOt 
and troops in training. j hv (b® 

A characteristic (of cavalry) conferred J . 
sword, IS the pow er to press home an attack ra® 
Tralnlns (IKor), 1929, page 135 
^e armament of the individual ®i'’al{>’’’^ „j,(ed 


_ . — — ..ifliviauai -jiDteo 

rifle for use dismounted and the sword for ^ , jjd 

i . . . carry no 


attack . . , Mounted rifles . 

arc thus not equipped for shock tactics 
« Vol II, 1935, page ° .^osi 

T/ie ttse of the sHvrd in Mvr in the jys 

Doth cavalry and infantry each man will P 

opponent With the fixed determination of -^nig 

mm through and killrac him CfliaW •• 
{Horsed), 1937, page 30 achC^ 

,, modern war, opportunities for shoe 
though they have become less common owiaS 


Po^ of fire. Will still present themselves ^ 

leaders of squadrons, troops and sccuons jj*’-- 
wnstantly on the look-out for such opportum 


page 117 _ tecbiu^ 

2>h<xk action ” or shock tacucs is tee 


swords and bayonets, and similar Stone Ag* 


follies 
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The manual from which the last remarkable 
quotations arc taken is dated 3l5t July, 1937 — more 
Aan a year after the opening of the Spanish War 
Noless than t\\ enty three pages of the text arc dc\ oted 
to sword and lance* exercises, and these arc illustrated 
by twenty two drawings (** plates," as they arc called 
in accordance with Victorian tradition) A further 
twelve " plates " are devoted to drill , only three arc 
given to the formations necessary in action, ond one — 
one ! — to the use of fire 

Cavalry, the sceptical reader will answer, is a small 
fraction of the Army, unimportant, a plaything 
That IS true But the point is that the War Office 
believes that the Charge of the Light Brigade is stiU 
possible, and this belief colours its training and 
handling of all other troops Take, for example, 
armoured cars The list handbook I know begins — 
“ 1 The principles and system of training will bo 
as laid down m Cavorry Traming {Horsed), with 
certain modifications laid down m this chapter " 
(page 1 ) (The chapter contains no mention of swords 
or lances) 

" Mounted drill . ” (by this is meant drill in 
aroioured cars) “ is based on the same principles as 
that of cavalry” (page 4) 

The principles of training m field operations 
given in Cavalry TYainlng {Horsed) are, in general, 
ap^cablc to armoured car regiments " (page 12) 
The above three quotations are from Ca\a1ry 
Training {Afcchanlsed) Pamphlet No 1, 1937 
It IS not stated whether armoured cars should be 
given lumps of sugar after a good gallop In this, 

• The lance ns a weapon was discarded twelve years ago 
inese are excttnsei iji lia cmmonial use 
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as in all else, we must presumably follow the authori- 
tative doctrine that armoured cars are cavalry 

One further quotation is necessary from the same 
manual : “ It is of the greatest importance that all 
leaders should be trained : 

1. To act quickly and make rapid decisions ; with 
this object officers will be encouraged to hunt 
and ride across country ” — Cavalry Traming 
{Mechanised) 1937, page 13 ) 

So long as the leadership of the Bntish Army 
consists mainly of men who find the highest expression 
of their energies and interests in fox hunting, it swll 
remain the theory of the army that fox bunting is the 
method by which mental alertness can be induced 
It will seem abnormal to such leaders that a racing 
motor-cyclist from the dirt tracks should be given 
command of a squadron of armoured cars , 
seem normal that a man who plays pol® should w 
given such command But in fact, as any sensible 
person can see, a dirt track ndcr is much more Idcely 
to be a good leader of a mechanised advance guard 
than a polo player 

The doctrine of infiltration implies that the leaders 
of a modern army must allow subordinate commanders 
to use their own judgment Each of the uniU of a 
mechamsed str ikin g force must be ” given its head 
But owing to the social structure of Bntain in tte , 

and of the class that rules the army, it is difficult m 
the British Army for the higher commander to ^u 
and encourage their jumors m this way The lea - 

ship that hunts foxes cannot beheve that the young 
officers from avil hfe (so charmingly 
” temporary gentleman ” in the last war) can possibly 
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ftink for themselves and act for themselves without 
Close and contmnous Control from above. As for 
Wrseants, corporals, and ordinary men of the ranks, 

£ nni? ^ “d income 

be riven Ilf 1“ hunting; how can they possibly 
In this nnd the duty to 'act on their own 7 

it dffiaTfn “ have in the past made 

shin n? T »>>= fonn of leader- 

hjp necessary for modem war. 

Bnm rc'octonce of the 

in its sn^u ’ “I”*"} methods of war lies 

the love nr 1 ,^^' tmly apply to 

mechanir”! “mpcred with the skilled 

eiamnln in “'''J?"' .*■!* machine) it also apph'es for 

a Sori,l „m " P"'* Pscfol to be 

buMa™ Si,,®"" '“cor peace ; he gains thereby 

him elecS Prestige that will get 

Pcrsom C” ?i' T" “'n"" ■“ bis town, 

■leccssarily dossck 'besc reasons do not 

• whatever^ any quality of miUtary leadership 

who Ite m tie eiirvm' '“ders of the army 

to adopt toctiK S '“l?® “P ncd-tape, and refuse 
- to use initiaS,® in “",.'“bordinate commanders 
argument ,!;, 'h ’niS- b?« ’be perfectly good 
to serve undi, them ? r ““manders appointed 

Our answer trv unable to use initiative. 

subordinate to 

ou the basU found, not chosen 

acuve responsibility. 

of scxiiety left behind by the changes of 

3S ^ 
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social life develop myths The two myths that we 
have been examining so far may be described as the 
myth of the man on horseback and the myth of the 
gentleman as the natural leader AH such myths 
once had a basis in fact The man on horseback 
ruled warfare in Europe for a thousand years, from 
the break up of the Roman Empire to the Battle of 
Czicy The Welsh and English long bowmen, at 
Ciicy, defeated the armoured knights who had 
hitherto been invincible, from that time cavalry 
took a secondary place, and gradually a dwindling 
place, in warfare The last real cavalry charge in 
the history of war was the charge of the 2Ist Lancers 
at the Battle of Omdurmao, at the end of the last 
century This charge has been described by Mr 
Winston Churchill, who took part in it as o subaJteni 
It IS clear from Mr Chuicl^s description that it 
could not possibly have succeeded against an enemy 
with modem arms 

But this myth that was truth in the Middle Ages, 
and was fading from reality m Queen Victona’s day, 
still haunts the minds and imaginaUons of the British 
Army s leaders to such an extent that sections of our 
Tank Corps arc called ** cavalry tanks ’ Until this 
myth has been destroyed, our army can never be a 
modem instrument 

The second myth that we have mentioned, 
gentleman as the natural leader of the people had 
also a great deal of truth m it at one penod, ana tbjs 
period IS less far back than that of cavalry 

There was a time m the past when th^entO' o 
England mainl y lived on their estates They were 
a squirearchy And m each village the squire and 
his sons and those few others who were accepted as 
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had a natural and customary relationship with 
utCTtcrs and poachers, the silhge crafUman and the 
cottage famiUes. It was a direct relationship ; the 
sqmre and the hedging man tallted the same language, 
^ the same oaths, and seldom aUowed the farm 
or tenant farmer or agent to shut each olffrom 

h>ui-‘l!r!u “'<5 the 

ini!« °* *1 .®"hth Army there was also a natural and 
intjom relauonship between the officer and the private. 

"'t“'0“hip that we need praise or 
“tt it did exist ; in 
thoiint. hattalions you can find it c-sisting still. 

O? % ‘f To-slay the 

ihe^r-^ England, or that section which produces 
IS offiS «>=>•«• It "'orks 

no free ®i^ 'itit e®cer class meet 

aU th^irtl^,'?"’ 'h'0“8h 

offic« at wSv".?'’* '^“i'.ends. In their 

union’leadCTs*’!*^? *” secretaries and trade- 
ead gartom I" their homes they talk to servants 
thinks by quotl'm.o!''^ i' * P™l'latiat 

iu civil liffS f 'harwoman. They have never, 
hands “f teen whose 

Almost urtv^S '"articulate, 

the officer class 'uembers of 

eely’ 5kiUed'^^e^^“^“J?“‘ mcchanics-the 
They deal^wSi “ ik3' .h"®”— "t= infernally surly, 
or throuah trsd ^corkers through foremen, 

eeatry b^— When these 

men^nh^h^ “’'i' ^ deal with their 

have neUhe^ .h “FSenntf. which is fatal. They 
toward 7t, - Pa'narchal. almost feudal, attitude 
past £v^™ 2'° .‘hat nojked good officers of a 
y» nor the identification with their men that 
' 37 
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marks the officers of an army hastily built by a people, 
such as the army of the French Revolution 

Tiierc still remain a certain number of people tvho 
play polo and hunt foxes, and of other gentlemen 
from the public schools, who make very good officers 
indeed They have as a natural gift, or they have 
acquired, the qualities necessary for leadership in war. 
I do not suggest that these men should no longer be 
officers We need leadership wherever we can find 
it But I do suggest that their most valuable con< 
tribution to the defcnccof their country at the present 
moment will be for them and their class to give up 
the monopoly of military leadership which they have 
held in the past If they can achieve that effort of 
will and understanding which brings into the leader- 
ship of (he army (he right men from the working class, 
and from the sections of society that he between the 
working class and those educated at pubhc schools, 
they Will at the same ticne be helping to make an army 
that 1$ capable of cartymg out the defence of this 
country on modern lines 

There is a third myth, not yet mentioned, that we 
must deal with faithfully before we turn to the positive 
side, the orgamsation and the morale necessary for 
victory This third myth bulks large m the hfe of 
almost every British soldier It is the myth of the 
bayonet Like the other myths mentioned, this had 
full justification in (he past In the battles of Mari* 
borough and Fredenck the Great the bayonet was 
often the decisive weapon The musket was such an 
inefficient firearm that it could only prepare the way 
for an assault , after an exchange of volleys, a “ fire* 
fight,*' came the charge with fixed bayonets which 
pierced or rolled up the enemy s line 
3S 
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But in the War of American Independence men 
trained. in these methods came up against more 
accurate musketry. One of the British generals who 
lost America, Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne, 
wrote in his “ Orderly Book ” ; 

** The Officers will take all proper Opportunities, 
and especially at the be^nning of the Campaign, to 
inculcate in the men’s imnds a Reliance upon the 
Bayonet, Men of half their bodily stren^h, and 
even CQ\\*ards, may be their match in firing, but 
the onset of Bayonets ia the hands of the Valiant 
is irresistible. The Enemy, convinced of this truth, 
place their whole dependence in Entrenchments and 
Rifle pieces. It will be our Glory and preservation 
to storm n-here possible.” 

Unfortunately for ” Gentleman Johnny ” Burgoyne, 
as he wag known to his opponents, entrenchments 
and rifles proved more effective in America than 
bayonets. By the time of the American Civil War, 
nearly a century later, muskets and rifles and artillery 
^d become so much more effective that General 
John B. Gordon, of the Confederate Army, wrote in 
ms Reminiscences of the Civil War : 

” I may say that very few bayonets of any kind 
were actually used in battle, so far as my observa- 
tion extended. The one line or the other usually 
Bn\ e Way under the galling fire of small arms, grape, 
and canister, before the bayonet could be brought 
into requisition. The bristUng points and the 
gutter of the bayonets were fearful to look upon 
as they were levelled in ftont of a charging line ; 
but they, were rarely reddened with blood. The 
day of the bayonet is passed except for use in 
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hollow squarci, or in resisting cavalry charges, or 
as an implement in constructing light and tem- 
porary fortihcations. It may still serve a purpose 
in such emergencies or to impress the soldier’s 
imagination, as the loud-sounding and ludicrous 
gongs are supposed to sUfien the backs and steady 
the nerves 6r the grotesque soldiers of China.” 

By 1904, the date of the Russo-Japanese War,^ it 
was possible to put down in actual figures the in- 
effectiveness of the bayonet. A Captain F. Culmann, 
in his Eixtde sur Us Caracteres Qiniraux de la Guerre 
d' Extreme Orient, stated that the losses of the Russians 
from bayonets, swords and spears were only 1 G pet 
cent, of their casualties ; 98*3 per cent, were caused 
by projectiles of all sorts. The Japanese, who were 
attacking, and who had to face a heavier cavalry than 
they possessed, lost 3 per cent, by ” armes blanches,” 
and 97 per cent, by projectiles. In other words, the 
bayonet was by that time only able to wound or kill 
one man as compared with thirty or fifty wounded by 
rifles, maeWne-guas and artillery. •' 

Yet when I was taught warfare, in 1914, I was told 
that attack consisted still of a fire-fight and then an 
assault with fixed bayonets. In other words, I was 
taught the same infantry tactics as were employed at 
Blenheim or Fonteooy, and were becoming a little out 
of date soon after Waterloo. And all too many 
English troops, from 1914 up to the present day, 
have been taught exactly the same thing. They have 
not been taught, as the Gcimaiis have, that “ attack 
is fire that advances, defence is fire that counter- 
attacks.” The average Britisfa soldier has been led 
to expect that after using his weapons for a time he 
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will “ grt to grips ’’ srith his opponents. Our Field 
bmice Reguhtions hose defined infuntiy as a " force 
thel?”” And naturaUy when 

fceUostSX°^ta?^"^‘^ 

rL«^i ® =‘ Dunkirl:. our newspapers 

tlut ‘‘‘“PPoin'ment of our troops 

Sve'r ■■ Germans. 

TIct were ^ “ quarters, 

the^w^^ a hand-to-hand fighting, but 

iSia S.?"''." “">> Belgium and 

to hSd And' ih-" '"“V”-® °PP°"enls hand 

less wnU-t^n?d r °f ““r 

receivS iJ^ ? ^ ®r'hPse who have 

B^ishAmy.'”’®”' ‘”‘"’"5 available in the 

fP'"- Walk 

w1* S h“i‘'”>: “°r">P"'> ypp 'Vill see sentries 
heenpkSd^n^ ; "Plsi'S have 

"eke up to since the authorities 

ProppM bv li: parachute troops can be 

organisatSi' iwT ^ centres of command and 
can Storn tP ™““ P“rpose of these sentries 
Office, and ote ‘° ^ B™'"' ‘h= War 

■a war, from*Lt« supposed to be of value 

"eU known toes Gei^n parachutists. It is 
8“as or TOehi‘e"'.,'’‘;'P''’il‘'‘" sub:machine 
grenade^ a’s° 'arh’ hand 

handmiaifef^P aut^tic weapons and against 
these I P’“h bayonets are useless. Clearly. 

But have to fire their rifles, 

the bayonet "“I' *?'* aceurately with 

yonet fixed than it does with the bayonet 
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removed So we get the position that our sentnes 
(m any case inadequately armed) are made to carry 
a rather ridiculous survival from past ages on the 
ends of their rifles, which reduces their efficiency 
against the actual enemies they may expect to meet 
An issue of Tf^ar Weekly, dated 28th June, 1940 — 
after two campaigns in which bayonets were found 
useless — gives a picture of an instructor “ demon- 
strating the bayonet charge ” Thejoumal comments : 
“ The Germans have already shown their unwiUmg- 
ness to face the shining steel of British bayonet 
fighters ” They have. They have also shown that 
those who now try to use the bayonet can be wiped 
out by anyone with any modern weapon 
Yet on the newsreels you may see members of 
Britain’s new citizens’ army, the Local Defence Volu- 
teers, practising bayonet fighting Such films are 
presumably passed by the censorship, m which the 
War Office has full say If 1 had my way such films 
would be banned as liable to cause alarm and despond- 
ency , training in bayonet fighting would be confined 
to one platoon in each battahon , and all the rest of 
the bayonets m the Bntish Army would be solemnly 
melted down for steel, out of which we could make 
Sub machine guns and band grenades 

There is a tendency m Britain, in this summer of 
1940, to think that our greatest need is the manu- 
facture of weapons and ammunition, of tanks and 
planes I know well how badly this equipment is 
needed No sacrifice can be «)nsidcred too great for 
the production of such gear But I know also that 
increased production is not the /irst or the main 
thing needed by our fighting men The first thing 
needed is the destruction of these bewhiskercd myths ; 
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the mam thing needed is to replace them by a sane 
and serious view of war, of discipline and tactics, and 
morale 

As the shortest possible summary of our argument 
on the nature of war and its changes on infiltration 
and the need for mituiUve in modem tactics, we can 
say that 

1 'Modern war raaVes imposed, arbitrary and auto- 

matic discipline and ngid tactics not only 
useless but harmful, unsuccessful 

2 Modem >s’ar makes voluntarily, understood and 

thinking discipline and elastic tactics based 
on initiative and independence, more valuable 
than ever before 

3 In the British Army s training there is insistence 

on the discipline and tactics outlined m I, and 
disregard for those outlined in 2. 

The way to alter that is to inject a large dose of 
democracy There is no other way Democracy is, 
in Us esseuw, the way of Imng organising ourselves, 
trauung and, if necessary, fighting , that includes 
voluntary, understood and thinking discipUne and 
methods of work based on elasticity, initiative and 
independence 

It IS not the formal framework of democracy that 
js needed An army cannot elxt its ofBcers or vote 
on what its tactics and strategy shall be It js the raw 
Stuff of democracy that is called for men who feel 
free, and feel themselves by natural nght the equals 
of their fellows , men who accept regulations and 
order— restrictions on their individual actions — be- 
i^usc they realise the need for these in strengthening 
their collective actions , men who accept commands 
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as part of inescapable methods by which they them- 
selves can achieve their own desires and aims— an 
army of free men 

It has been a peculiar quality of most of the 
successful armies of the past that they have felt 
themselves to be relatively freer men than their 
opponents Sometimes this was an illusion, but 
usually their feehng was based on a certam amount 
of reality At a time when democracy is accused of 
inefficiency and a degenerate mabihty to defend itself, 
it is worth a couple of paragraphs to remind the 
reader of wars usually considered important by 
historians 

Tiny Greek armies, of citizens, defeated enormous 
Persian forces of slaves Alexander the Great, with 
his “companioQ cavalry,” rode over despotisms much 
more autocratic than his Greek inUuenced prmcipahty 
The armies of the Repubhc of Rome were free men 
in form, and mote nearly free men in fact than the 
Carthaginians they destroyed The Germamc and 
Gothic (nbes that overran the Roman Empire had a 
primitive democracy of their own The English 
archers at Cricy and Agincourt were already, beciusc 
of the looser feudal structure of England, becoming 
semi independent yeomen , they beat the French 
serfs and kmghts who were still m every sense “ their 
lord’s men ” Cromwells army, which appointed its 
“agitators” and sent them to argue politics toUj 
the Lord General, was more democratic than that of 
King Charles Washington’s poorly trained nationd 
mihtia beat the Hessians of King George Tlie ragged 
armies of the French Revolution fought most of 
Europe with success, and Napoleon’s great armies 
were made out of these men of the Revolution and 
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were focd by its principles— howvcr much Napoleon 
huMeir departed from those principles. 

The Great War is recognised now as a v-ar that 
tt-as not for democracy.” Because of this we arc 
more democracy 

the rin m othore- The armies 

AmH^ •'*' H>s Turtish. the 

co™^ “.I 'J' G"nan-in that order. The 
democracy collapsed first ; 
<ht order is also the order and degree ofautocracy. 
are ““?•■<>“ >“ ttis rule ; there 

abom?,^ .!? SencraUsaUon that can be made 

anS ‘ho Great 

atmi« w^k 2” ‘he majority of successful 

freer it,a* *’*?'' created by communities relatively 
^dl -T' <l“"«retio than their opponents. The 
5hr«tooneinV”” "" “ho"' 

aualiflrH°''' *h™“r of a, democracy (relative, limited, 
i;"" "'“".orehical) beating an autocracy. 
wiU n™ « “ o™ one, or 

to-day that oommonly believed 

for sratfare mV “ necessarily stronger 

are.ila'”' *h' <*'niocraUo one. And it will be 
= hbvedTn V‘ ‘ho Gormans hav^ 

by “PoWe of fighting a modern war 

' T^Us w and ,h‘?T'’' ‘>™»oraey. 

of the G^’V 1 ^ '”“''““<1 is ‘he weakness 

pieSd “nsists of a thin crust of 

SSsh W, Vn'”'' "h° possess initiaUve 
the mrV ‘hey have been taught. that they are 

toV"v n„f t?" •h' *mld, the knighls of 
atmouted'*nW’“V ‘h'"* ““=*• behind these 
finger-nails, the German Army consists 
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largely of over-dnlled men doing things antomatically, 
according to the book, incapable of initiative and 
indeed of any form of fighting except that of the 
herded mass attack 

Totalitanan methods produce an^army fit for war. 
Our own methods of the past have not produced 
such an army But we can find ways to make such 
an army, which not merely retain democracy but use 
its Vital force to make something far better than the 
Nazis can ever produce We do not need to model 
ourselves on and copy the Germans, however much 
we may need to reach their level m tactics , Crom- 
well’s New Model Army is still the best model for 
British fighting men 

The essence of democratic discipbne is that it is 
the self-disciplme of men who agree. It can be very 
severe, it can be the very opposite of anarchy But 
It cannot exist without a feeling of freedom to discuss, 
freedom to take responsibility, and a deep and shored 
uuderstaudingofauns held in common To make such 
disciphnc we have to destroy two sohdiy based ideas 

One of these ideas is ttot the young man entering 
the Army " must learn to be silent, not only when he 
is rightly blamed, but also, if necessary, to suffer 
injustice in silence. . *’ 

The other idea is that ** if doctnno is actually nght 
m Its general hnes, it is less harmful to suck to one 
version of it, even if it should no longer quite conform 
to the reality, than — by improving it — ^to expose o 
principle . . to general discussion with its most ew 

consequences . . - For how can you expect to fill 
people With blind faith in the rightness of a doctrine 
when by constantly altering its external structure you 
create uncertainty and doubt 7 ” 
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These ideas arc part of the ** doctrine,” the beliefs 
about life and s<.-ar, held by many of those v.ho ir\ the 
past base ruled the British Army. I base quoted them 
from a forcisn book because this book puts into out- 
spoken language the cloudy faiths of Cambetlej' and 
AMcnhot * 

The book is Herr Hitler’s Kampf. 

These ideas arc cssentul to Fascism : injustice 
endured in silence ; doctrines maintained, tvhen not 
fully realistic, because general discussion is evil ; 
blind faith. They arc not only out of place Inthcarmy 
of a democracy, they arc out of place in any army 
. that has to fight against an alert and modem opponent. 
They are harmful to that army’s fighting power, 
because this power is necessarily built largely on 
tndepeodcnce, initiative, and intelligence. These 
qualities cannot be combined with the principles I hate 
quoted. 

The Germans hate made a good army on the basis 
of blind faith and the acceptance of injustice. But 
is only good compared with the armies it has met so 
far, annjcs hampered by folly and the myths of the 
past. We can make that army look not so good. 

A man who will accept injustice in silence will also, 
for the same reasons, accept orders that do not make 
sense to him ; he will tty to carry out these orders 
without understanding them. In the old days that did 
not matter much ; to-day it is fatal. Neither clastic 
defence nor infiltration can be carried out w’cll if orders 
obeyed wth blind faith and without understand- 
ing. And the German ways of handling these tactics 
are not perfect ; they are wooden, and when strongly 
fought are over-cautious. 

An injustice is an inefficiency. It is unpleasant to 
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be remmded that one can be inelTicient ; but the 
officer or N CO who is unjust, and therefore ineffi- 
cient, must have this poiat^ out to him 
Because obedience is necessary, and obedience is 
impossible if every man protests at once against orders 
that he> misunderstands or that are actually unjust, 
protest against injustice must normally be made “ off 
parade ” But a request for CTplanation of an order 
that " does not make sense," that a man cannot make 
part of himself and use aU h^ wits and abilities to 
carry out, should alvrays be made by the man himself, 
directly and at once And the officer must, if he can, 
explain If he can’t, he must say no time nos\ , carry 
on," or must say " carry on >ou’ll see the idea later * 
In no case must he tick a man off for failing to under- 
stand the order, or for quer>‘ing it. * 

Explanation and command are opposites Like 
most opposites in this purding world, they intermix. 
Changes in weapons and consequent changes in war 
make it necessary that there should now be the maxi- 
mum poss.bIe amount of explanation in the mixture. 

It is the duty of the commander to put explanation 
in •mth his orders to the limits of his time and ability 
But It has been proied useful, in armies that haTC made 
their popular ongins and atUtudes part of their fighting 
power, to hai'c alongside the commander of any but 
the smallest units a type of leader whose principle 
duty IS to explain, to hear complaints, to remedy 
injustices and take some part in punishment He 
rehe\ es the commander of many adrmmstniu%’e duti^ 
of many concerns about morale and discipline He 
stands closer to the men, m every svTiy, than is possible 
to the commander because of the latter's function, 
and in the experiences of these armies he has been 
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proTCd to be an inv’aluable lifllc in the machinery of 
v.'arfare. > 

In Oliver Cromwell's New Model " army he was 
called the " ablator,” because he whipped -up the 
fervour of those godly and dangerous fighters. In 
armies of the French Revolufionhe was the “ delegate." 
In the armies of the Soviet Republic he is called the 
“political commissar.” In those of the Spanish 
Republic he was often called by the same name as in 
Russia, but his ofBcial title was comisario de guerra 
^mirussar of war. » 

The Adjutmt-Generxl's branch of the British Army 
(which some say is a direct descendant from Crom- 
well’s “ agitators ”) is responsible for the selection of 
officers, care of wounded, health, discipline, burial, 
welfare, touiine and pay of the troops (F.S.R., Yol. I, 
page 4S). I do not suggest that this branch should be 
encouraged immediately to appoint “ political commis- 
sars ” throughout the Array. But I believe that the 
rescue of the British Army from obsolescence can be 
effected most thoroughly and most rapidly if a Corps 
of Adjutants can be form^ to modernise it from 
within, beginning usually wth an attack on the barrack- 
square, parrot-rigmarole mentality that must be 
rooted out. 

The Adjutant-GencraVs branch has already made a 
step towards this proposal, which I first put forward 
in April, 1939, by appointing Welfare Officers and 
laying it down that men in the ranks may approach 
such officers directly with their complaints or their 
suggestions. (AU other officers, according to ancient 
custom, can only he approached by a private if he gets 
an N.C-O. to accompany him.) But the Welfare 
Officer can fulfil only part of the job that I believe 
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necessary Men most be persuaded, made to ondef- 
stand, given the enthusiasm that will change thcif 
discipline from an acceptance of orders to an eager 
use of all their powers m pursuit of a common aioi< 
They must be made to feel that their own contnbutioo 
has value and is accepted, that the war is their war 
This can only be done on a political basis, a man 
mam concern is welfare can remove grievances of the 
smaller sort, but he cannot do this political is ork with 
out which a democratic discipline is impossible 
I repeat that m modem battle the corporals ^ 
sergeants leading little groups of infantry forwam, 
the junior ofBcers and men of the mcchamsed 
have to display iijiuative and independence, and ah' 
to relyon thcirowajudgmeot When a small gTOtJP . 
tanks has broken through to a point fiAy mil®® 
the mam line of the enemy, when a sergeant * 
his secuon to a point near the enemy’s artillery, th«« 
units arc cut off from command The imtiatiw they 
need can come either from very long training alojS 
rigid lines, or from the quahties and beliefs of 
men themselves We have not got time for a loae 
penod of Nan tnumng (e\cn if we desired such 
traimng which implies the destruction of all that " 
are fighUng for) Our only way to produce an army 
capable of doing the job is to use the qualities of 
men who form our democracy to the fullest j 
extent, releasmg them from the hampering myths a 
snobbery of the past 
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An important aspect of the Nan bUtzkneg has beca 
left out of the previous chapters, or only mentioned m 
passmg It IS their use of tanks and planes In this 
chapter we attempt to summarise the methods by 
which It IS possible to meet German tanks and planes. 

The question of air attack is very simple To meet 
It you only have to keep your head, keep your morale. 

It IS a weapon against morale It does not m fact 
hiU many men The dive-borobeis sound like all the 
archangelsof Hell They are literally the most temfy- 

wg things that exist on earth And they kill very few 
people There is only one thing to do about bombers. 
That is stay in a hole and pay attention to your 
business Your business, usually, is not with them, 
hut with men and machines on the ground. 
Always remember that Hitler is trying to make 
you afraid— <5t is perhaps succeeding m making you 
afraid— simply by making various sorts of loud noise. 
However afraid you may be, if you run you are in greater 
danger from the bom^rs than if you stay put And 
if you put your face down and stop watching for the 
enemy tank or the enemy infantry, you are doing 
exactly what Hitler wants you to do And you are 
doing what is dangerous for yourself, and for your 
Side 

NVhen aeroplanes come over, don’t look at them. 
They see faces more easily than anything else Keep 
looking where the tanks or the enemy’s infantry may 
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appear. Then the bomber is less likely to spot jou. 
Ewn if he does spot jou, he is absolutely unable to 
hit >ou except by aeddent. 

Troops P>ho has'c not been accustomed to bombmy 
attacks can be frightened, shaken, tired and 
by such attacks. But If they do not bunch, if they 
remain in trenches or fox ♦holes or under anj^ort of 
co\*cr, tbey cannot be kilted by such attack. ** 

therefore no need sihaie«r for units to retreat before 
air attack alone. There h some need that the Infantry 
should be gfven weapons by which it can 
the di\e*borabcf ; to gixx men a feeling that they 
ha>e at least a chance to get their o^ti Ksek 
who are attacking them is good for morale. ^ Put i 
they are gisxn such weapons— the light macliiM pun 
and the Cofors gun a« both useful— it nuit be weii 
rubbed Into them that these wraponi must be 
first againit ground targets, and only used apLnit ai^ 
attackers when no ground largeti areasuilable bm t,^ 
and ammunition it to spare. (The Honors and ciw 
light ar.ti-aircmrt guas can, of course, be r.ourtfo m 
rjch a stay as to rule ibcmejuiic useful anii-uai. 
weapons, and the abiurd ipccuhtaUafl of t. r*e 
wrapOQS should be ended) , 

The only other lh‘og that reeds sasiog *■ 
German air Uetla Is that they ^-e-mte UOT 
bombers rwt heavily at the 5. .-s 

armooitd u-iU are fccM sip. UouJ ' 

nfO"ff roi-ti t'miffted to stop the « l'*'^** ‘ 

ited uVti sSoJ.d Ihetrfore be ‘1.,* ' 

rsteet arv.“tt *'j atu.lv Trtvr' 

IjT’srkj I base seen too rrsrv csm-v » r» 

tfvk h»i brm rexpj’rd. hut 
d-f-Off*. rest t^ ts-»*4 N’x.k la 
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can hide from the bombers and yet still do their job 
Such positions should be made as far as possible proof 
against both forms of attack 
It IS also quite unnecessary to put road blocks 
■where they are extremely easy to see from the air. 
We have plenty of trees alon^ide our English roads, 
and cover from the enemy's view is an essential part 
in any defensive works 

Wlule these seem to me the only points of import- 
ance with regard to German air tactics, I am doubtful 
whether the Bnush Army has yet fully realised the 
need for certain simple rules by which it can protect 
Itself against any form of air attack. 

The first rule is that troops must act m the right 
way as soon as aircraft come over them It is not 
necessary and usually it is not possible for orders to 
reach troops m the field in tune They should 
scatter, if moving in close formation, they should 
not scatter far or attempt to reach cover if that is 
more than twenty to fifty yards away , they should 
he stdl, keeping their faces down TTus procedure 
should become the normal one of the army, so that 
wheievei men are, or whatever they ate doiog they 
immediately disappear into the landscape and make 
their unit a bad target as soon as a plane comes over 
It Will of course be necessary m some cases to order 
men to pay no attention to planes whatever , gunners 
must keep on working their batteries if need be, and 
men with particularly urgent work to do must not 
drop It But these exceptions should be specially 
ordered , the rule should be to break ranks, scatter, 
he down And the reason for this rule should be 
carefully explained to men, so that they understand 
that faces and movement show up from the air They 
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must understand also how much this business of air 
attack can hamper the movement of an army, and 
therefore how necessary it is for them to rally quickly 
as soon as the plane has gone by, or as soon as it is 
recognised to be one of ours 
Under conditions of severe air pressure the transport 
of a modem army moves mainly at mght In fact 
most of the work of the army is done at mght, and as 
little as possible is done m the day But a commander 
should never hesitate to expose troops whose morale 
he can trust to air attack in dayhght Such attack 
may slow down the movements of his troops, but will 
not cause heavy casualties if they move in irregular 
and open formations, and keep still whenever possible 
while bombers are above them 
The tank is a much more serious weapon at the 
moment, than the aeroplane 1 must admit that lO 
things I have written before May, 1940, I predicted 
that tanks in this v-ar would be almost as useless as 
they were in the Spanish War But that Nvas because 
I could not conceive that the Allied armies would 
completely neglect the lessons of the War in Spam 
To take only one example, the French 37 mm 
anti tank gun was tried out by the Republican forces 
m Spam It was found to be just heavy enough to 
knock out most of the German and all the Italian 
tanks used m Spam But clearly its shell ^vas too 
light and its muzzle velocity insufficient for heavier 
tanks Everyone knew that heavier tanks were bei^ 
built The French themselves were building tanks 
of seventy tons, wth very heavy armour Officere of 
the International Bngade who were members of the 
French Reserve of Officers went back to Pans and 
reported that the French anti tank gun was too light, 
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tnd that the SoMct gun throwing a shell twice as 
hca \7 was a far better weapon. 1 and othen in 
Bntam pn\atcly and publicly advocated a much 

gun It remains, 1 ihinV, nther doubtful 
whether the refusal to listen to us was due to stupidity 
and ircompetcnce, or whether it was due to the fact 
that industry m France and Bnlain is organised so 
little for production and so much for profit that if 
the solditn had wanted a change in the design and 
sue of their anti-tank weapons, they could not have 
got such a change without long delay and very heavy 
costs 

The Germans on the other hand ined out m Spam 
their 88 mm gun wluch combines the work of an anti- 
aircraft and anti tank weapon with that of field 
andlery Its shell is nine or ten times the weight of 
the French 37 mm shell, and the fact that it can be 
tiscd for the three purposes named makes it possible 
for the Germans to have far more of such weapons 
per mile than was possessed by the French and BnUsh 
armies 

Tarly m the Spanish War we had no way of stoppmg 
' enemy tanks Then miners came from the coal pits 
and iron mines, sometimes carrying brown paper 
parceh of mining explosives under their arms They 
strung themselves out across the fields near Madnd, 
crouching under olive trees or bushes, m roadside 
ditches or any hole m the ground They waited for 
the tanks And when these J>lmd machines came 
nosing into a line of our ” dynamiters,” one of our 
men would throw a packet of explosive with a crackling 
fuse, dropping it Ixtwecn the tank and the ground. 
And there was no tank I 

If the tank did not come near enough, the men on 
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each s»Jc of it ^>ou!l} walch the direction m which 
the tank's guns were pointing. Bolting from 
one of them would ctitocross to gel close Into the sloe 
of the tank, so that he could sling his *' present 
under the tracks A tank's machine gun can seldom 
fire downwards sufTicicnUy to catch a man who is 
crouching just beside Its tracks Sometimes these men 
blew themscls-ea up on the way to the line, or as they 
ware blowing up a tank Bui they mastered the tanks 

In May. 1940, lirgcf and more powerful Gcrtnan 
tanks smashed across Belgium and I nnee, caucht in® 
Bntiih Army, the Belgian Army and many rrenen 
disastons in a net of steel and flame The Trc^ 
anti tank guns ware too weak ; the British too 
And the men s'ho knew how to destroy German tants* 
who had practised the job and were confident ano 
proud of it— these men were Spanish refugees or 
International Brigadcrs, locked up m French conceo 
iraiion camps I Or they had been sent to Africa or 
Sym to make roads, their help refused, their sou s 
embittered 

And in the French and British and Belgian amues 
there were few hand*grcnades , there were none big 
enough to stop tanks , there wrie no men trained to 
this job 

These methods were not only used by the opponents 
of General Franco in Spam Brigadier Genera 
PRC. Groves, DSO, visited General Francos 
forces in 1937, and on.No>cmbcr 7th in that year the 
Obser\cr printed his account of an attack on 
Franco’s lines at Fueotes del Ebro, earned out ny 
over eighty Russian made 14 ton tanks 

*• While the men la the front line trenches held 
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ihelt ground and beat off the advancing infantry* 
the supports and the reserves from the village dosed 
on the tanks. They dosed in with bombs, bottles 
of petrol, and rags soaked in the same liquid. 
Nine of the tanks were captured or destroyed by 
this means, and the remainder retired ; the five 
disabled in no-man’s-Iand were knocked out by 
anti-tank guns.” 

Brigadier-General Groves then described the 
Russian tanks, and their vulnerable points. He goes 
on: 


** The armament of- this 14-ton tank consists of 
a 4i-ceatimctrc quick-firer and a machine-gun, both 
mounted in a cupola ; both must fire in the same 
direction, and neither can be depressed sufficiently 
to reach a man dose alongside and bent double. 
However rapidly the cupola may be turned, a 
simultaneous rush from all directions invariably 
ends in a number of men reaching the tank un- 
touched ; it is these who use the rags, blankets, 
petrol, and picks ; bombs do the rest.” 

It is really amazing the British generals, even if 
they refused to learn from the ** Reds ” — who held 
up German tanks and planes for more than two years 
—should have also refused to learn from the Fascists ! 
But it is no use dig^ng up the past, except to make 
for ourselves entrenchments against a future danger. 

I bebeve the following points about anti-tank 
grenades are conect. Fuses should be very rapid : 
two to two and a half seconds. In a second a tank 
may travel forty feet, and you cannot afford to have 
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your grenade burst behind the machine The best 
place from which to throw the grenade is a position 
as dose to the side of the tanh as possible , let the 
machine go just past you and shng the grenade under 
the tank from behind it, dropping Oat as you do so 
Don’t try to lob the grenade up into the air, as it wt 
probably bounce off, or waste its punch on 
that can resist it The tracks and cog wheels of a 
tank, and in some types the relatively unarmourc 
belly, are the machine’s weakest points 

Where roads have to be guarded, grenades that m 
go off when a tank runs over them are veW useim 
They are much better than land mines, _ 

to be buned where German bombs my set them oil 
Even the largest grenade can be hidden ™ 

carrymg it in the bottom of a ditch, or in seme sort 
of hole, untd the tank comes aloeg With these sort 
of grenades, it is useful to have a string across me 
road The man on one side hauls on the shms 
ns the tank is approaching On the other side a 
lolls the grenade out on to the road A cheeky s. 
which must not get tangled, prevents the 
from gomg too far across to the other side T 
have grenades to spate, string several of 'bem 
10 mSe a "necklace” over which the mnk cannot 
pass without detonating at least one grenade 
Remember always that a tank’s driver an 
can only look out of littie slits lo the 
If you stay hidden they rannot see you i y 
jump out suddenly, the tank gunner has to wrn 
turret round to bring his guns to bear 
most dangerous distance away from a 
hundred yards, the safest 
And remember that bullets bounce off armour 
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fire a nfle or machine gun at a moving tank only tclls^ 
the crew where you gre If a tank is stopped, and 
you are a very good shot, you may be able to pot a 
bullet into the htlle slits from which the driver and 
gunner look out But it is not easy. 

Men handling grenades against tanks should not ' 
have rifles They should be supported by one or 
t^o men with rifles who take a position well away 
from them, and whose mam idea is that they wiU 
distract the tank’s attention and make it swing its 
^ns towards them and away from the hidden 
“ dynamiters ’ 

There is no reason whatever why a great industrial 
nation such as ours should not make plenty of these 
^enades m a neek or tno We in Spam bad not 
always enough, so we used ** petrol bombs ” I do 
■not recommend these, and 1 mention them only with 
a senous warning At least ten pet cent of those 
who try these nasty things are likely to bum them- 
«lvcs quite badly 

And the petrol bombs ate not much use They 
seldom can be relied on to stop a tank If lobbed 
on to the top of a tank, m the way that is sometimes 
adiiscd, they merely wann it slightly If on the 
other hand they are thrown underneath it, the petrol 
lUst splashes out on to the road and the tank runs 
over it without injury The only method that I 
know that has any chance of success includes a length 
of curtain or blanket wrapped round the petrol bottle, 
which should be so thrown as to get caught up m the 
tracks and bogies of the tank , I believe the only part 
of a lank that can •normally be damaged by flame is 
the rubber of the bogie wheels on which the track 
runs 
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These petrol bombs seem to have cau^t the 
imagination of soldiers and public alike That is 
probably because they seem much easier to 
than any form of hand grenade And few EngU^ 
men know much about explosives Their enthusia 
for petrol bombs is due to their eagerness to get on 
with the job, using whatever materials are 
hand But we have great quantiUes of cxplosiv 
in this country It is not at all difflcolt for us to 
make really enormous quantities of 
grenades, each contamtng a pound or a f 

half of explosives These, in the hands of brave men. 
are far more efficient than either anti-tank guns, 
petrol bombs or tank traps » 

la a later section of this book I 5 

the other methods by which tanks have been cbKkeo 
and can be checked again But for 
am conviuced that the nse of '“f.'‘“°‘*^sre“f « > 
considerably the best method AnU 
seldom seem to be available at the points ^ 
break through AnU tank mines are j 

by bombers, or the tanks avoid them The ban 
grenade can, on the other hand, he far m ^ 

distnbuted than any gun can ever be It 
given to troops whose mam work is transport 
Mking of roads, as well as to the '‘.'X 

It does not have to be laid out on or just un 
surface of the ground, like the anti tank mme.^^ U 
air bombardment the men responsible f 
work can hide their grenades m ®if.-aHiers ’* 
or in dug outs For these reasons the g 
are much more likely to get their tanks 
other sort of troops 

We have to imbue anti tank troops wi 
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tot tanis are something to be hunted. Tanks stick 
they can ; they lay up at night in 
at r. » They arc most vulnerable when 
and checked by any sort of obstacle 

attacked when moving relatively slowly. 

tinits usuaUy advance under 
Cann motor-cycle scouts. Such scouts 

^not brmg much fire-power to bear and are exceUent 
chSa "ding fast. But they can be 

olSr ? ‘*“'™ '’y “y “f extemporised 

slunl '^Se street, if a blanket is 

anotherWof°.“‘J°“ *''' window to 

heyond tb approaching Nazis cannot see 

S adwn^ “'*"' 'Jo yety little 
moe •’“y hoyohed time to cut the 

liand.Bren^l up— probabiy by means of 

Even lobbed mto the windows on each side. 

Probahwi.™'’ \‘*“ ofetaele as this therefore will 
«n be '“'I’ o way that they 

machine W'th hand-grenades as wll as with 

~“iae-gun fire if available. 

*’'= ‘Jyaa of 

oracles and armoured cars. It is possible to 
“^cr nails though boards so that their points 
project tor an inch or two ; these can be roped together 
aa pushed out across the toad from the ditch or from 
doorway. The aim should he to make it impossihle 
“t the enemy motor-cyclists and lightly armoured 
“ts to get ahead ; then the Germans wilt have to 
“ring up their tanks. If we stop their tanks in the 
™ys that 1 have described, we have stopped the 
“'■where has that army shown 
iiseu able to make headway without its tanks nre 
ceding it. P 
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How should we tram the army ? To those who ^ 
that a German invasion may occur before this 
IS published this may seem rather a foolish que i 
On the contrary, this possibility makes it an e 
more senous question than it would otherwise 
been For invasion does not mean the end o 
things It certainly does not necessanly mean tnc 
end of the war But the possibility of invasion 
mean that we may lose a number of troops 
to replace them quickly, we may ba\e to 
much larger army, training rapidly each ap ^ 
as It IS caUed up Therefore the Possibility of in 
vasion mak« necessary a great speeding up of 
It is here that we come against the quesuon ot an 
And I repeat here arguments that I first put . 

when conscription was being discussed in this 
but had not yet been instituted 

Infantry Training stales that . . 

“ Drill IS the foundation of disaphne and 
corps and forms part of the training of al i 
umts Its objects are 

To compel the habit of obedience Dunng 

drill li becomes mst.net, ve and 
for the leader to impress hjs mb on 
subordinates and for them to carry 
his mtenUoos exactly 
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^ n. To stimulate, by combined and orderly mo>*e- 
meat, the man’s pride in himself and bis 
unit. 

** uL To enable bodies of troops to be formed up 
and moved, rapidly and v.-ithout confusion, 
“iv. To restore the morale of troops which bast 
been disorganised.” 

(page 31). 

ii ^ objects of drill arc almost all ' 

^iritual ” : three of the four objects are concerned 
^Ih obedience, Command, pride and morale. There 
^ only one object of drill that is material, physical : 
iQ ensure that men can be moved rapidly and svithout 
^idusion. Certainly this much drill is necessary. 
Men of aserage intelligence need some thteej^i^^ 
^rs of drill in orde r to make it p ossible foc.thcmJQ 
ttuve anywhere in sufficient order, "in a short training 
^edulc it is best to crowd all these hours into a sin^e 
towards the middle of the schedule. Let them 
«U over their feet and their weapons for a week or 
then give them a bU of drill and they \riU see 
the need for it. 

But to take perfectly good young men and ^ve 
them Weeks on end of barrack-square, knocks out of 
them not only any ” instincts ” for fighting they may 
have, but also their ability to think about all orders 
received and to use their own judgment. Inde- 
pendence, initiative and intelligence are all ground 
out of the recruit at the average training depot. 

Trainlns lays down a suitable schedule for 
Regular Army depots : in 420 hours work it includes 
94 hours of drill. 6 hours bayonet training, 6 hours 
of guards and sentries, and 95 hours of physical 
63 
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training— almost half the recniifs first three months 
or more is spent in this tray 
Obsolete tactics due to obsolete drill have bctorc 
now destroyed armies The armies of Austria srere 
defeated by Frederick the Great largely because they 
were •• strategically freed to the alignments on whien 
they deployed The dnll book of thu >iay 
partly responsible for this absurdity" (Studies M 
Napoleonic SIraleg}, by Captam R A HaU) 

The drill of the British Army, until recently, ™ 
that of the Cnmean War It suited the tactics of the 
Cnmcan War the men did then in battle in those 
days esactly what they had been taught in dnll 
Drill teaches movement of walking pace or qum 
step In modem war men crawl or run, or lie dorm 
Dnll teaches movement in umson, with men shomuer 
dose beside each other In war men are in lo”'hnM 
yards apart, moving separately more often tiM 
together , men need to Icam how to move singly 
keep in touch with their group , 

Dnll teaches straight hnes and use of the smMttKr 
available ground In war dl straight lines a , 

(because of enBade Bre by hidden machine ano 
observahon from the air) and broken ground is soognt 
because Jt gives cover . 

Dnll teaches raeo to stand up stiffly ^^,0. 

to do otherwise In war men should he dovm, 
matically, or sit down, when „ to 

Men standing about waiting for 
happen can be seen from the air, or 
posts, far more easily than those who he o'” 

Didl teaches men to obey defim e hmted m 
mediate orders In war. at the crucial 
Will not get such orders Such orders can 
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They hare to act and think for them- 

9 ^^? ** spintual *’ or diicipUnary dis- 

It Those who argue for plenty of 

^ 0 ^“ the International 

a«nf^AiI’ ^^^®®te, using almost the same arguments 
.u twenty-one years earher), usually begin 

indisputable proposition* that 
phne means obedience to command It is not * 
AnH ^“t the fact of obeying that counts 

orH Jf ^ necessary to exact obedience to 

f ^ against a soldier’s utter weanness, his 
1, , iwing that he is called on to do more than 

ofh« ®°*’> the desire 

hair !. I *tund for conUnued existence Men 

hair ^ to go on moving , men 

bwHa 4« I ” instmeuve fear must be 

rauntJl ''S "1?“''' “■'"y “'ids 

anTslTonl'^'^i necessary strong nerves 

commander and absolute 
owience by the men commanded Agreed 

tram men to give condiUoned, 
obedience to the word of 
comnwnd That is the case for drill 

to this case IS that condiUoned, 
corSJ'^ insunctive ” obedience is impossible under 
the of actual warfare, if you are going to adopt 
Y it^^t most suitable for modem war 

xou cannot have such obedience when there can be 
no mnute by minute orders to obey 
You can get absolute obedience without drill It 
arise from enthusiasm from a consciousness of 
mmon aim, from the desire for efficiency and victory, 
irom the mutual respect that bnks, in any army, 

6S n 
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good ofTccn lo gow! mcnj these things dnil stiflw 
nnd oserh)^ ssitli q f nidging rcluelancc to do a single 
thing bejond what Jj directly ordered 

In order lo keep these really sniuabfc qualities aUve, 
drill must be cut dmvn in the inming or all troops. 

1 or the open air ph>'sical exercise that drill gives I 
would substitute a certain amount of football, par- 
ticularly the training of men in games of the l)pc to 
which they are not accustomed Most men know 
cillicr Association or Rugby football » wt should 
them Northern Union and Amcncan * 

American game has more points of resemblance 
war than any other that ! know . 

1 would also greatly increase the amount of ucJO 
work, parucuhrly section and platoon iraimcg a 
num^r of compeiitions based on Doy Scout P®’ 
are useful because they teach men the use ' 

of shadow, aftd ofihcireycs Special ways of dtgpos 
arc also useful A good inranio’man can dig 
in when flat on the ground, without showing w 
head or arms nbosc a foot high piece of cow 


needs practice . . „ , 

There are plenty of other ways, beside drilJ, to giw 
men exercise Because of their efficiency 
tanks, water obstacles, such as risers and j 

of greater importance in modem war than . 

to be Why on earth arc not all regular ... 

swimmers, so that they can cross such o s 
without cumbrous boats or pontoons ? >» heftcr 

In recommending sports and ssMmmmg „ 

training tlian “at the hall on the left P frtllnws 
(or that ungainly gropmg for bayonets tha 
tho order • For h.^! I •■) I do not feel thot I om out 
of touch with the British tradition, playing he 
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Eton and all that. In advocating the use of films for 
^tol training and militao education in general I 
^ “I* £°od modem 

honal theoiy. All films ever made that show 
fishio^ modem, in a moderately leahsUe 

Even f.w°”.i!* ^ “'“■'^Ele free to troops m training. 
wS show some laa of realism can te 

Since I know 

lutavt iv ” ''"’'p™' Elms of equal militaiy value, 
of Jps Russian films, Chapalev, Mm 

of P^’rosr^d The worn 
Sinumi.*hr° “^“EeiuE m the traimng camps of 
th^ are ordinary instmction , 

re probably others of equal value 

<*>PterS”^“'‘'"“JP“ ^ ‘Ets 

PtoblTO I® ®"' “P”* °E 'ho 

w materiel'*?' he called the more practical 

There IS another asp^t S 
so ranch oe'e™?" The question is 

hettertS??? ^ replacing obsolete trainmg by 
ettitade^??®’f “P' "'P'P^UE the whole “ dnU " 
•nitiat 3 \fe ^ attitude towards command and 

Cy 'to,^7"“ “fh'x'oay. that governs the 

E'lBhon';*!;?* '““P*" *h'' hock I shall deal with 

'hai fun5,'?’™f/t“‘ “'’"‘'o- Hem let me say 
he made ev f hnewledgc the pessibihty that men can 
eed raiSl automaticaUy coumgeous by a long 
for tSr^ °E ®“' t«= have not time 

’’he^dSS^ ® ™‘h°‘' heed Men 

«e w '^h/' ‘hty “= fighting for, men who 

'heir fre2ih®h'‘“S fej “ ““utry that is theirs and for 
'":bng?<S^t L°i^ ' a” ‘hey love, wm not be 

gin courage All we have to do is to undcistand 
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their qualities and make them understand their tasks 
Then, from the moral point of view, there will bo no 
need for much dnlL 

Another positive proposal in the matter of training , 
as soon as men have had some grounding in the use 
of their own weapons, they should also learn a little 
about the use of weapons employed by other umts 
and other arms A modem battle is a closely 
web of various arras and various services i 
training of the BfiUsh Army has m the past too 
departmentalised , the infantry knows too little about 
the capacity and problems of its artillery, of sappers 
and signallers, of planes and tanks This •““■'“E 
IS useful from a double aspect . it helps the vanons 
arms to co-operate It also helps them to know before- 
hand what the Germans can and will do to 
The British infantryman svill not face only Oetman 
mbntty , he comes up agatnst Getmau planes ano 
tanks, arldlcty and mortals If he is atlacking a 
must know how to destroy as efficiently as possible the 
enemy’s supply services, the lines along which reporo 
and commands travel, the frameivotk of the enmy 
army Therefore he should be taught something 
about these as they exist in our own army, and shoiun 
at the same time be taught special methods ana 
appliances the Gennans arc known to ^^e , , ,. 

Such a divcrsificauon of training wiU also hold tne 
interestof the men being trained better than a co 
of training that only deals with the techmque of tw 
particular unit or weapons to which the 
And an interested man learns far f^ter 
suffering from the natural and inevitable bore 
mihtary hfe „ , -r 

It would be good if this pnnciple of integration 
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•nns and services could also be carried out m the 
of our army as ucll as in its training. 
M German Army has carried further than any 
the principle learnt in Spain that all arms and 
capons must be as far as possible integrated within 
e smaller umts of the army The Germans have 
some extent “ artillenscd ” their infantry They 
on infantry with small, horse drawn, 

"capons which form pan of each infantry 
responsibility of the regimental 

found It necessary to attach a small 
engineers, when wc could get hold of them, 
brigade And in the same way wc 
if CT niedium tanlcs were usually best handled 
lafanlry bngade commander , they 
Mr» « efficiently handled when not closely Lnked 
«P With the infantry 

isfln ^ ^tegration and co-operation between aU arms 
development of the modem army The 
M-iP-ri therefore arc not simply those of 

mfiltralion and of defence by 
u self-contained umts They are also tactics of 
cover the 

machine guns must interweave their 
and they must protect not only their riflemen and 
«mer machine gun posts but also the hidden anti- 
feiit minslcd with them. The phrase is clumsy, 
way that I know to describe these tactics 
° them ‘ the tactics of co operative self- 
Whatever name or label wc give 
r,r,^ clearly essential to the trainmg and 

ganisauon of an army for modem war 
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I Inve only one more suggestion to make nbout the 
training of troops And that is that far more time 
and care should be given to the training of men jfl 
the use of hand grenades of all sorts I have already 
indicated my reasons for believing that these weapons 
are the best answer to the tank But clearly men who 
arc to use them effectively must practice continually 
if they arc to get ihcir grenades at the right moment 
under moving vehicles 

I should not like to say that it is easy to hold a 
defensive position simply with men and hand grenades 
But I do know that men in deep narrow trenches 
with concrete shelters or deep dug-outs where tliey 
can hide under heavy bombardment and pill boxes 
for Iheir sentries can stand up to any amount ot 
hammering and suU kcqi their position Then « “O 
enemy attack in armoui^ vehicles they can use their 
large hand grenades, against enemy infantry ollawOS 

they can use the small ones And if you have plenty 
of men and plenty of grenades you can be extremely 
hard to shift. The reason why you cannot rely only 
on such a defence is that there is bound to be some 
weakness m your line , the enemy will force his 
in at some point where the defence cracks under 
pressure — and he must at once be thrown out again 
by counterattack For counter-attack you need 
weapons that wiU hit at a greater distance than a 
hand grenade can be thrown But for purely passive 
defence men with grenades and machine guns can 
put up a very good show Therefore we should gi'^ 
far more time to traimog men in throwing this xmss c 
at towed targets and at stationary targets tmul they 
can drop a practice grenade exactly where they wan 
to and when they want to It will be very much more 
70 
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than instruction as to how to “ Biff tiie 
T eociie in the Belly with the Bayonet.” 
au our training of soldiers, we must encourage 
hy allowing them plenty of 
raative courses of action, among which they must 
es choose 

Were ^ relatively simple and many soldiers 
Aftt simple indeed, it may ha\e been necessary 
cntirMu Bi'cn to these soldiers should be 

uo thJf ^ straightforward The rule grew 

“°P='=>"o'> orders "-orders for 

»ot oMv *>“*"=• «=*=>' 

m snm. '"O'* company commanders but also 

courses ccEcants and corporals— no altemauve 

cammed''' ''onoblc contingencies, could be 

otfe*"?f lobourers, can give the 

pany cannot' , r spcoiing to his corn- 

found f 7 '!■' " >=orbcd wire is 

ate senu, ^ ‘featroyed, by the patrols we 

A ch?H “""““'’cc ore normal in aU ordinary hves 

traffic rfi'* towards the 

f'gte Chanel you-s™t When the traffic 

tiTm.n “ ® O'ct— but look out for cats 

turning across your path 

or W‘n7f '‘'P't'^cut on things that may 

hh,JIf^ ‘ ftoppoo. oan be understood by farm 

uotrod"ht,^i“ 

ord^r: ^.r iTs"?' m’tSTnr - s; 
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understand such orders. It is that they have 
their own judgment and Initiative in deciding wiu 
nllemative to choose. , . . 

Since they must now be trained to use iniW » 
we should drop these rules that stand in the way 
such training. ^ 

And in our actual operation orders, when tig • 
we must also trust the men on the spot to o® 
best they can with the general directions given tnciu. 
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CHAPTER V 


‘'“'■“E only with the 
the Vh/ ““ prepare itself to meet 

fepVs w^- *= <!“«■!<>" of a 

'‘"■“'"tat we mean by this at once. It 
It mnn. ?' rndiscriminate arming of everyone, 
of tWs V’‘ . of onranny for the defence 

traintnn should be supplemented by some 

“rming of about four million men, 
jobs unUMnV'’^™ “ civilians and to work at their 

cemilntv® 1,*^^° "oUron' there would almost 
^e L e “-«™cc mem 

and Iriv L, ‘"‘"cen the ages of forty 

in iS'mL':'"’ T "“table of taking part 

Of th=“cth^;:.'‘ “P 

Of mch^'™'‘''.?fj'?™'?='' the.beginnings 
do and off, tacn given too little to 

tio’n Md S ‘ta.™.°OE things to do ; their organisa- 
But ml y" ttat of a People's Army. 

notU*L ’’ f “"“E =>ta developing ; it can grow 

homes fin^’rlu® “ P”" P'°P'' "“'fcod their 

^ finds full expression within it. 

thatm^n aS.°hiJPr' *' " P'‘>P'=’' ■W'r 'rgue 
svaifare i^talpless against the machines of modem 
would leart'o *!“* aroo'cor army is useless. 

to confusion and would even hamper 
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those days there have been many other exampTics, in- 
cludvn^Xhft two yean’ defence of Madrid 
A baltahon that I commanded helped to hold the 
last road into Madrid It consisted of men and boys 
no different from you who read these Lnes Many of 
them had received only ten days* tramiog* None 
of them had more than six weeks. They had a few 
machine guns, all of them over twenty years old. But 
these 500 men held up 2,000 of Franco’s infantry, 
commanded by Reichswc^ officers and backed by 
German guns and German planes Out battalion was 
scattered by German tanks It reformed when the 
tanks had gone and took back the lost ground. That 
-also IS the spirit of the People’s War 

And 1 taow ftom that expencnce that this in- 
vincible spirit can be roused and set free m the people 
of this country Bat only if we are as revolutionary 
as William Pitt, and the men who dared to make him 
Prime Minister when he was only twenty-four years 
old Only if we are as revolutionary as Sir John 
Moore, and dare enplam fully to our soldiers and our 
ciUzens the task that lies ahead of them. You do not 
make a People’s War by ordering people to do things. 
You do it by convincmg arousing, letting loose their 
strength 

At the moment when this is written a People’s War 
is being waged m China The Chinese forces include 
a regular army, which is much weaker m fire-power 
than the Japanese invaders But they also include 
gucmlla forces that work behind the Japanese Imes, 
and carry on so 'continual a pressure that the Japanese 
are never safe away from the cities that they hold and 
the railway s that Ihqr p^iol m, force. 

r inally those who oppose the idea of a People’s War 
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as “ amateur ’* and “ incflicient " should study Ludea* 
dorfPs book Hic Nation at tVar. Ludendorff ''■a* * 
well-trained Prussian oflicer, intensely professional, 
and not in the least an amateur. He advocates that 
when Germany is ficed with a war on two fronts, the 
German Army should be fully concentrated on one^ 
these fronts and that a People’s War should be wagw 
by an armed population on the other And he 
writes 

“ A * People’s War,* blazing up all over the 
country, will eventually prevent the victor from 
^reaping the full fruits of his Mclory ** 

Since history and the opinions of great generals hhe 
Sir John Moore and Ludendorff arc against them, ue 
opponents of the idea of a People s War have to ftl* 
back on some very strange arguments They say 
that we arc demanding **a Tommy-gun for every 
village idiot ” 

Do they think that the people of Bnlain consist 
mainly or largely of village idiots ? We have rather 
a different idea about the characteristics of the Bntish 
people 

They argue that “ much nonsense is talked about 
the lesson of Spam the true lesson of Spain is that 
the better equipped, better organised side won ” ft 
IS possible that these journalists know more about 
Spam than I do I only fought there 
I, as a soldier, say that we proved in Spam that a 
People’s Army can hold up Fascism year after year 
And we lost because Hitler and Mussolim had then — 
and have now — friends m Bntam, powerful enough to 
prevent us getting arms and food We lost, too, 
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because the fnends of Fascism here were not foughtr 
and rooted out by those who professed to be against! 
them. 

A final point: defence needs traimng and full 
equipment We agree with our journabst friends on 
this It does But if we have not time for full 
training, if we have not made the arms yet, what 
shall v.e do? ^Sit down? Surrender? Not while 
these islands have men, metal and explosives 
The plea for defence by fully-lramed troops is a 
plea— almost — for surrender For we have not got 
nearly as many fully trained troops as France had In 
France those who feared the French people had their 
way Their way led to capitulation 
Those who ruled France during the first year of 
this war were afraid of their own people They were 
afraid to tell them the truth They lulled them with 
stones of impregnable fortifications , they told them 
that the French army was nearly five miliion strong 
In fact the French Army was scarcely half that strength 
They suppressed all criticism in the press and jailed 
those who might ask awkward quesUons If we fall 
to that level here we shall get the same results , if on 
the other hand we make the change necessary towards 
n people armed, alert, and angry, we can hold up 
Fascism no less ctficicnUy than the Spamards or the 
Chinese And since we have immensely more in- 
dustrial power, and resources that cannot be com- 
pared with the Spamsh resources, or the Chinese, 
after holding up the Fascists we shall soon be m a 
position to take the imtiaUve and crumple them up 
There are those who say that the idea of arming the 
people IS a revolutionary idea It certainly is And 
after what we have seen of the efficiency and patriotism 
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of those who ruled us unhl recently, most of os can 
find plenty of room m this country for tome sort of 
revolution, for n diange that tiiU sweep away the muck 
of the past But arming the people is also com- 
pletely part of the tradition of the British It is la 
fact part of the Bnlish Constitution, and ihtfyd of 
Anglo Saxon times, the militia or volunteers of later 
periods, ha\e often been called ‘the Constitutional 

I Force,” because it is part of the fundamental law of 
this country that each abte>bodicd citizen can and 
should have arms and training for defence 

The tradition of an armed people m Scotland goes 
back bc>ond the days of Wallace and the Bruce , m 
Wales the ^vars by which the Kings of England were 
held up for more than a hundred years w-cre waged 
not by a professional army separate from the ordinary 
people of the country, but by that people acting as on 
army la England the tradition exists to this day m 
various forms I remember as a child looking at a 
parish notice board outside a church and laughing at 
the strange name of one of the areas of local gos'cm- 
ment to which a notice referred , it was called ' The 
Wapentake of Thoresby ’ A Wapentake — I do not 
know if these areas have survived reforms in local 
government — was a country area in which the able- 
bodied men must bnng each year their >veapons to a 
central place so that the authorities might see that 
these weapons were kept m good condition and that 
the men handling them were fit to do so It is a pity 
that these traditions of our post have been allowed to 
slide out of existence 

We can if ^ve choose go even further back into the 
history of Britain and still find the tradition of a 
People s Army King Artbrnr of the Round Table is 
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reported by GeofTrej of Monmouth, our first historian, 
to ba\t called his people together ^hen v.*aT threatened, 
and spolccn as foIlo7<s . 

" ‘ Comrades,* sailh be, * abVe m ad\enity and m 
prosperity, svhose prowess I ha\c made proof of m 
giving of counsel not less than in deeds or arms, 
now earnestly bethink >c all m common, and make 
Wise provision as to what >c deem best for us to 
do . The more easily therefore shall we be 
able to Withstand the attack of Lucius, if we shall 
first With one accord have applied us to weighing 
heedfuUy the means whereby we may best enfeeble 
the effect thereof* ** 

It IS not a small or unimportant thing that we have 
far back in our traditions a leader— so far back that he 
is the king of the fairy talcs and of the poets — who asks 
his fighting men for their advice and speaks to them as 
comrades 

All this, some wiU say, is very well, but what of the 
practical side of the mauct 7 How should these four 
million men be armed and how should they be trained 7 
Let us take the question of arms firsL It is well 
known that there are not yet enough arms m Britain 
to equip fully all the men in the army, including those 
m training and those registered but not yet called up 
So v/hcre are the arms to come from for a People s 
Army? 

Rifles first There arc hundreds of thousands of 
nflcs, of vanous sorts and sizes, to be bought m the 
American continent Our army cannot use them— 
because they are of all sorts and sizes Ammumtion 
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Viould gel mtjtcd Buy them and let our citizens* 
army have them 

The .22 rifle should not be despised It is more 
valuable tlian most pistols 

But the vs-capon that cwry imaginative youth who 
svanls to fight v-ould like to ha\o is the ’* Tommy- 
gun,” the sort of sub machine gun used by gangsters 
and by G-men in the U SJV Why not appeal to 
those who make and possess these weapons in the 
USA 7 A few* diys after uc had asled for these 
guns, and for American and Canadian sporting nfles — 
some of which are heavy enough to kill grizzlies— we 
should find the New York docks piled high with Ibem 
Half the farms in North America have weapons of 
some sort And the little sub-machine guns are 
made by the thousands 

During the war m Spain, factories in Catalonia were 
able to make these simple sub machine guns Fac- 
tories m Britain can certainly do so What the 
Catalans did was to take a captured German gun and 
copy It , what we should do (in normal times) is to 
spend many years discussing the design That is 
what we did with the Bren gun The Catalan system 
is better 

Some years ago those who knew German arms 
pressed on the War Office the idea that some of our 
troops should be armed with ** Tommy guns ” A 
general is said to have answered We do not intend 
to introduce the methods of the Chicago gangster into 
European warfare ” Now someone else has intro- 
duced these methods, and very effective methods 
they are. Twelve thousand parachutists most of 
them carrying sub machine guns, dropped into 
Holland m the three days following May 9th That 
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^ Ibe moment to 'V'.'akc up ; and if we had woVen 
up then, we might already have had in this country 
the whole available supply, new or second-hand, of 
such guns from North Amenca And wuhm a few 
^^eeVs we could be turning out several hundred a 

m this country If we mean to arm the people, 

It has got to be done 

Another important weapon is even easier to make 
That 13 the hand grenade Our men in France in 
1914 and 1915 made hand grenades out of plum and- 
upplc jam tins They are not always perfectly safe, 
thesehome made hand-grenades We arc not advising 
anybody to start making them in the kitchen It is 
quite considerably unwise for youngsters who know 
nothing about explosives to cxpcnrocot with them 
But there are m this country not only factones but 
even garages, pithead worlahops, etc , which ore 
^ite capable of turning out effective band grenades 
They are so easy and so cheap to make that it js 
rwUy a miracle of incompetence that this country 
has, at the time of wnling, remarkably few available 
for those who must defend it The small hand- 
Srenadc, about the size of an orange, is excellent 
against men But we also need a much larger grenade 
against tanks 

I have already published, and I repeat below, the 
Simplest possible design for a small home made hand 
grenade I do so m order to prove to every one that 
these grenades can, m fact, be made m every town 
in the country And that the matenals of which they 
are made are available everywhere 

It IS not the best grenade m the world But it 
can do the job It is not a tank stopper To make 
a tank stopper you take the same design and make it 
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With the ordinary “ Bickford ” fuse it is a good tip 
to attach tbe heads of two matches to the fuse at 
the point where you want to light it. 

Wrap the whole thing in a piece of waterproof 
cloth, to be tied at the neck near the fuse An 
ordinary sponge bag would do. And that completes 
a grenade which anyone acojstomed to explosives 
can make, and any brave man with a httle training 
can use 

With our enormous maoufacturmg resources we 
can make far better grenades than these And they 
can be made m factories aod workshops that at present 
are doing nothing towards the production of wr 
matenals They will be handier than this home- 
made design ; probably it will not be necessary to 
hght them j they wiH have a pm to be pulled out and 
a handle to release, as has the Mills bomb But it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that we need and 
can have grenadesrby the hundred million We need 
not only production on a great scale but also pro- 
duction in many centres, so that if bombing or in- 
vasion puts out of action a factory here and a power 
line there, there is no hold-up in the supply of these 
handy little weapons 

It IS perfectly true that if these things arc made 
by the million and widely distnbutcd, there will be 
accidents There may even be some cases of murder, 
and probably more cases of cnminal negligence But 
the life of this country is at stake ; the number of 
accidents will not be comparable with the acadents 
wc have every year on our roads Moving about 
the country in motor-cars, etc , we kiU some hundreds 
of people , prepanng to defend ourselves we might kill 
some dozens That would be regrettable. But so is 
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^ar. And wc stould not tic our hands when 
^eatened by Fascism, because of bye-laws about 
explosives and the other necessary regulations of 
peace. 

A. government of a country that has been long 
accustomed to peace is naturally reluctant to put 
explosives and lethal weapons in the hands of its 
Citizens. A government \hat represents propertied 
^^ses IS alv.’ays terrified by the fear of revolution. 

If we are to have a People’s Army we must break 
down this reluctance and this fear, and find for our- 
selves a government that will entrust to the people 
the means for their defence 
One final word about weapons Some “ parashots *’ 
are carrying twelve-bore guns These are not good 
fee the job But if they have to be used, 
the following can be d<)ne: take each cartridge and 
remove the cardboard end, shake out the small 
peuels of shot If you can get hold of more powder, 
remove the wad that separates the powder from the 
shot and add enough extra powder to fill half the space 
where the shot used to be Take the pellets, which 
Will seldom stop a man at twenty yards, and melt 
them down to make large slugs These should be 
about the size of your little finger. Pack three of 
these jnto the open end of the cartndge, and you 
have something that wiU stop a man at fifty yards or 
more 

Another way of domg the same thing is to pour 
candle-grease into the shot . the candle grease will 
solidify and make a smgle ** bullet ” out of the shot 
which will be dangerous to an enemy at considerably 
greater range than the shot normally would be. But 
because shot-gun barrels are “ choked ” the candle- 
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prciie ‘ build ** mutt be made a little smaller than 
the m«de of the cartridfc 

Still a third twy Is to slice the cirtrldEe with a 
sharp Inifc round the middle of the cardboard tube, 
so tint the part coatalninp the lead pellets js almost 
sepante from the part conwininc the powder When 
such a cartridfre is fired the whole end of It goes off 
as a single bullet 

Some rather absurd things are being done about 
shotguns at the moment when this is written In 
some country areas they hasr been collected from the 
farmers and country people for the I~D V Tlien they 
hasc been taV.cn to the nearest marVd lownand locked 
up in the police station or some other centre Frankly, 
this tools more like disarming the people than arming 
them It IS the sort of thing that happens when the 
local gentry and the chief constable are far more 
afraid of ordmaiy Cnghsbmen than they are of Ger- 
mans If parachutists landed outside many towns that 
Itnow tlicy would findihatthcirwaybad been cleared 
for them by the British outhontics, who base dis 
armed the first people that could get at them There 
arc farmers farmers’ sons and other village people 
who has-e joined the L.DV and brourht nlles as 
well as shotguns Co the first parade. Then Co their 
astonishment they arc told that they may not keep 
these weapons at home or carry them mth them in 
the fields They may not even go rabbit shootme 
It IS a good thing that wc know from past cxpcncnce 
how immense is the stupidity of some of the English 
country gentry and of most bureaucrats Otherwise 
It ivouM be natural to bchera that this disarmioe of 
the people is definitely treacherous 

The next thing to be considered after sveapons is 
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^uung m the use of v/eapoos That will be dealt 
With in the next chapter. But there arc two points 
tssenUal to our present defence that come partly 
ynder the military authorities, partly under civil 
•nthonties, partly under the L D V. or the People’s 
Army of the future Thesetwopoints arc the mining 
of badges and the placing of obstructions m open 
spaces so that enemy aeroplanes cannot land on them. 

Badges m Poland, m Belgium, and on the Meuse 
w France were not blown up England has many 
ri'cts, and it may be necessary to blow up the badges 
over them, at an hour’s notice, if the Germans land 
from planes or ships At present many of these 
bridges are guarded by men whose job it is to sec 
that parachutists do not blow them up But m few 
€ases are there arrangements made and explosives 
^dy to blow them up ourselves if we need to do so 
If 1 were in charge of an area of the country I should 
60 to some mineowner and ask him to lend me enough 
explosive to wreck the badges m my area, and enough 
men to bore the holes necessary, and to fire the shots 
if need be There might be accidents 7 Yes But 
belter several accidents than a failure to blow up 
badges in front of a German armoured column 
U IS not a question of the Local Defence Volunteers 
or emban authontics faking over this business of 
blowing up badges The destruction of a badge is 
a mibtary decision and must, wherever possible, be 
left to a military aulhoaty But the people who bve 
and work near a badge, the local L D V , and the 
local government body concerned, must help the 
mibtary in two ways They must, when necessary, 
see to it that the badge can be blown up And if 
invasion happens, and there arc landings from the 
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air at unexpected places and bombings that cut com- 
munications, someone really near the bndgo — not 
miles away at the end of a telephone wire— must take 
responsibility if military orders do not come through 
It IS a very serious thing if bndges are blown up too 
soon , troops and transport may be cut off on the 
wrong side of the bridge and may therefore fall into 
the enemy's hands But it is a much more senous 
thing for a bndge not to be blown up at all, and 
this has happened so often when the Nazis arc moving 
unexpectedly fast in their blitzkrieg way, that we 
ought to take this matter seriously at once and be 
ready to make our rivers strong lines of defence agamst 
enemy tanks 

Our islands are very well provided wilb rivers 
The Germans have a few amphibian tanks which can 
swim a nver or a canal , but these few machines are 
relatively lightly armoured and not of great value in 
battle All the rest of (heir vehicles can be checked 
by rivers and canals But there are many roads in 
this country, and therefore many bridges At the 
moment when I write the nvers that are our best 
lines of defence could in most cases be crossed by 
any German mechanised division without any delay 
whatever By preparing these bridges for destruc- 
tion and acting resolutely at the nght moment, we 
coold force them to delay for some hours at each of 
these little rivers, if not ibr longer periods of time 
Where they find the bndge blown up, they have to 
bnng up infantry who swim over or paddle over in 
rubber boats, secure a wide foothold on the other 
side and protect their engmeers, who make a bridge 
of boats or pontoons across the stream 

A point of equal importance is the obstruction of 
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landing places where troop-carrying pbnes can come 
*iown. Every place where an aeroplane can land is 
a way in for the invader. All who live in the country 
or can get into the country for an evening or a week- 
end, can help to block up these ways. Some authori- 
ties are slow to realise the danger. Near a town I 
know is a disused aerodrome. This is guarded by a 
few volunteers not very well armed. It ought to be 
made unuseable at once — ^unless the Air Ministry 
needs it. If it is needed, a heavy guard should be put 
OQ it. 

And it is not only aerodromes, or mainly aerodromes, 
that must be made Impossible for Nazi planes to land 
on. There are big fields giving a clear space of 
250 to 300 yards. There are downs and grass- 
covered commons, cricket fields, golf courses. 

Here arc three methods of ma^g them unuseable : 

1. Tripwires, securely fastened down, can be strung 

across about 4 feet high. They can be higher ; 
they must be strong. 

2. Where there ore crops, take some stout poles 

like telegraph poles and bury them well down. 
They will not interfere much with reaping. 
Put them 50 feet apart. They should Imock 
the wing off any aeroplane that tries to land. 

3. Where possible, trench open spaces such as 
downs. Don*t worry about the hilly bits, 
they are safe. Across the level bits, cut 
trenches with one wall straight up, about 
3 feet deep, and the other wall sloping. These 
trenches should be at least 10 feet wide to 
catch the wheels of a fast-moving plane. 
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Tlicfc IS more to do, and many willing hands to do 
il. It miglit be as well to make it difficult for Nazi 
ieaplancs to land m some parts of our rivers and on 
the Norfolk Broads 

Cars that are not needed for defence units, and 
are not m use, must be rcatly immobilised, in such a 
way that a competent mechanic cannot rnakc them 
workable OtbenMse the Germans will be presented 
with all the transport they need if they capture a 
few towns 

In Poland and in France, German tanks drove up 
to civilian petrol stations and took theif petrol from 
the pumps All the stations should be guarded at 
once The guards should be instructed when and 
how to bum the petrol Where it is difficult to set 
petrol alight, because of danger to surrounding 
buildings, It may m some cases be enough to bare 
means ready a>ailablc for destroying the petrol pumps 
In other cases it should be possible to make the petrol 
temporarily useless by dumping sugar, hnseed oil, or 
some similar substance into the storage tank Water 
will not do 

In some towns it would be wise to close down the 
petrol pumps within the town, as an elementary 
ARP precaution, as well as a precaution against 
tank raids Supplies for these towns could be made 
available at roadside petrol stations in relatively open 
country 

But ii to day we appointed volunteers, or half-trained 
soldiers, or even trained men who had not been in 
the front line in France, to guard such petrol stations, 
the first thing they would asfc is “ What do these 
tanks look like 1” It is untentfy necessary that 
silhouettes, photographs and drawings of all German 
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Md British types of tanks, armoured cars and army 
'^‘snsport vehicles should be circulated to our soldiers, 
and throughout the civilian population. Then you 
can be sure that you do not blow up a British tank 
or vvait smilingly while a German vehicle approaches 
^\ing a Umon Jack as camouflage. 

In these ways many of us can do much to make 
Britain impregnable even before we get arms and 
kam how to use them. 
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This is a first lesson m modem warfare It concerns 
all of you, whoever you arc, that b\e m Britain 
Whether you work on the land or m a factory, m a 
city office or near the sea coast, you may turn round 
any morning now and find that the war is within ten 
miles, or a mile, or a hundred yards of you A study 
of the suggestions which follow will not transform 
you into a mature soldier But it will enable you to 
be useful instead of passive in the fight to repel the 
invader 

First you should learn how to take cover 
Then learn bow to use weapons 
Then leam how to move with as much use of cover 
as possible , then leam how, and what, to dig 
After that, leam the ways in which you can stop 
tanks 

Then leam the probable tncks and tactics that the 
enemy Will use against you 
I toow that you can leam these things within a few 
days or weeks because 1 have myself played a con- 
siderable part m teaching these things to five hundred 
Englishmen, Scotch, Welsh and Insh, who within 
SIX weeks of the Gist hundred being grouped together, 
became one of the best battalions of the International 
Brigade in Spam The first hundred got s« ivceVs 
training, but drafts were coming in until the last week 
of all, and a few of those who moved up the Imc with 
\is bad only ten days’ training Yet m that line the 
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battalion endured over fifty per cent, in casualties — 
man killed and woundM out of each two men 
went into action. And after this hammering 
were only 800-900 yards back from the line where 
fitty had started. They had lost almost all their twenty- 
5^r*old semi-derelict machine-guns ; they had been 
5®ttercd by tanks and reformed ; but they were still 
la position as a fighting unit, covering the last road 
into Madrid, despite the continued pressure of an 
enemy four Umes greater in man-power and tw’cnty 
fitnes greater in fire power. 

. Because that was done by men no dificrent from 
5 ourselves, by men who taught themselves and became 
soldiers through their desperate eagerness to save the 
world from Fascism, I know it can be done by you, 
sm^ that eagerness now b in you and you also are 
defeading your homes and your future. 

The first thing needed is space on which to practice, 
target the trespassers’ boards, and the rules that say 
that the parks must be locked, or that you may not 
go on the grass. But don’t practice only in the open 
^uniry ; take also some side streets, or back gardens 
your neighbours -will willingly let you trample 
through if you explain what you are doing. Practice 
what you can in toe yard of toe factory, in the play- 
^ound of an empty school, anywhere you can find 
the space. 

If there is no cover in the only place where you 
can train for war, make some cover.’ Put a blanket on 
a couple of sticks to represent a bush, dig a little hole 
and throw up a foot of earth to one side'of it ; drag 
out old pacldng cases ; arrange two bicycles together 
and cover them with waterproof. Sort yourselves out. 
As a first rough approach to organisation maVy ten 
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meo a section, and thirty men a platoon Practics 
sorting yourselves out so that you can fall in quickly 
— ^the section m three ranks of three with the section 
leader in front of it, and three of these together to make 
a platoon. Then start on the business of working from 
one end to another of an area, first m threes, then in 
sections, then in platoons, in such a way that men are 
not closely bunched together, yet each man uses to 
the manmum possible whatever cover is available 
I pm this point of cover first because raw troops, 
eager to fight, always expose themselves too much, 
get killed too quickly, either by neglect of cover or 
by hunchmg together too doscly. 

There are many games and competitions which the 
Boy Scouts know that teach the use of cover. Ask your 
lo^ scouts Don't be ashamed to learn from some 
cocky kid If it was only your life that was in question, 
you might not hkc a fourieea-year*oId teaching 
yon how to keep your bead down, when to crawl and 
when to rush But this is not ^ur personal life only; 
It IS everyone etse’s that you know and the milboos 
that you don't know ; it is defeat or victory 

The next thing is the use of weapons There are 
only three sorts of weapons that you arc hkcly to be 
given at first One is a nfle or shot-gun, one is a pistol, 
one is some sort of hand-grenade. 

There are plenty of trained soldiers to handle all 
tlie Tommy-guns, machine-guns, artiUery and other 
weapons at iwesent available. So consider first these 
three 

To use any of these weapons in the right way, you 
must be able to gauge the distance between yourself 
and the target Space a few men out at vaeying dis- 
tances away from a group of other men. Number 
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^ men spaced out. Tell Number One to signal wth 
Mnd. Get your group of men to write dowTi their 
timate of how far awa> that man is from the group, 
z? for short distances, as well ns for long ones 
tneawhen you have actually paced out these distances, 
cboose those men who are the best natural judges of 
utance Start them In on the instruction of small 
of others. Make use of all sorU of slopes and 
^oients to exercise their judgment If it’s practic- 
ing ’ j some ex-Service man to teach you how to 
oce by the apparent size of an ordinary 
mdow, by the relauon between the breadth of your 
inumb naU, held out nt ami’s length, and a two-stoiy 
m three-stoty house In the local pub , Instead of 
feaw distance to any 

ly. ®tn be seen from the door or the window, 

ww " hand-grenade work, teach your men 

What ts^e width of a wide street, and a narC o™^ 
ate Thol‘T'“"‘ hand-grenade work 

Duller i T ““'y five yards. 

aoMd nnu .h fi”'?™"* y<>« 'y« °n tho kvel of the 
realise ' ""“fi y°“' 

*? "“fi' of >h= distances betivecn 

Ihev kicgraph poles, etc , in any area that 

di^n^' defending Then you can judge 

Poles ^ “'ouE a road by counting how many telegraph 
Po^s are between you and the target. 

You must teach 

jerS^o''°l! “'EE'f of a riOe without 

iim e® ‘he barrel, and whUe keeping your 

aim completely firm and steady You can g« on with 
this job with the help of any weapon whatsoever that 
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possessed sights ond a Uigger Don't bote to do 

‘sera th^'^n - — “ 

Get or improvise a tar^t of ^hit P P ground 

black buU's eye Put this on a suck near fte 
so that It remains steady °^‘°" ,°rany cartridge 
aim with thenfle Qrt another 

or charge in the breech of the ,1,^ venire 

man to be 

of the buU s eye^ , “ [ / ,,.5 tjs job to see 

orders "Fire, ^ j^l^a-lcjeht of the weapon are 
that the foresight f”d ba^igt ^„efore with 
correctly m hne ™‘hjus oam eye t 
the bull s eye of ‘te “gO “Me t^o 
his aim and fires naturallywbile talcingyour 

aiming breathe slowly and firmly 

' aim, and squeeze th' . ,^oiteIy more valuable 

“'r"pS^remtmS;^ess=nM^^^^ 

her Never assume that ’* r „s,oI unless you 

“SlKSSKjS 

S-„Sf.«^SSS= 

taewthatan enemy IS hkel^^co^ 1^, ,,„ow he 
or wait with it 'eund the rome^ » J at point 
IS lAely to come round the corner 
blank range. 
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Men ^vbo have ne\cr usedanOecan, ho\vc^c^, fire 
one fairty wtW as soon as they have leamv how to 
judge distances, how to aim correctly and how to press 
the tngger 

All this can be done without ammunition Our 
ammunition is precious Do not waste it in practising 
too much at the nfle ranges— if you get any chance 
to practice there at all la Spain few of our men had 
more than five rounds to practice with before they 
went into action And if you know you are not a good 
shot but still you get hold of a nOc or shotgun some- 
how, hand it over to the next man you come across 
who knows the job 

The hand-grenade is a useful weapon for everyone 
Great precision of aim » not required Any man — 
and any woman— who can throw a brick, should be 
able to do valuable damage with a hand-grenade, 
especially if they can estimate distances up to twenty- 
five yards Aaually a bnck is not a bad instrument 
to start practising with, if no grenade like objects are 
available 

The commonly used Milb bomb is shaped like a 
rather small orange and weighs 1-lb 10 ozs It may 
be that the grenades we shall make in Britain wvU be 
of various weights, sizes and shapes They may be 
cylindrical in shape, like a nine-mch length of gas 
piping, or they may took bke a tin of canned fruit 
or beans None will be lighter than one 'pound , the 
best weight to practice with is probably two pounds , 
there 'may be some “specials” for rolling under 
approaching tanks that will weigh four to six pounds 
So practice with different weights There is an art 
to master in the throwing of a grenade It’s no use 
trying to chuck it as if it were a cricket ball You must 
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Top: Po^itioQ of elbows oo the ground. 

Bottom: Fositlon of body. Both feet should be spread at this 
aozle wuh heels oa the grouod. 










ORDERS MEAN SOME- 
THING 
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ran do !!!'° “ ”* E" You 

to viU 1 “odcr-arm or orcr-arm, according 
Undcr-arm is casic? 

to Ect the grenade 

“"'“y E™to yon When 

"""I you 

«A TeigSt ■' W"' 

toegren^eroiuf r,'^° important where 

advanced eofanh^L ? ;"'P°'tont When jouVe 
tarc-i s„!~ ‘•'“‘yon fee! you can deal with a moving 

tom= rS Kdm ■" i'"'- 

orafillS '“i 'y'*' •’’'to towing a pram 

YouSfd'forrwTh itmT 

now“‘ '?!•? '* PP""*™ ■“ y°° “o ™to n Pick axe 

the next thing b how to stop tanks I have already 
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given some ideas on this subject I£ you can think 
of a better way, no one wiil slop you trying But 
don’t do sdly tbngs like trying to electrocute them 
by switching cunent on to the tram hoes Tram lines 
happen to be a very good “ earth ” 

If you want to try anti-tank ditches, which cannot 
be guaranteed, but are sometimes useful, dig a trench 
with one wall vertical and six feet high, and the 
bottom slanted up ^dually to make the other wall, 
so that from ground Icwl to the foot of the vertical 
wall IS about fifteen feel If you possibly can, 
strengthen the vertical wall with cement, steel rails 
or railway sleepers Otherwise the tank will just come 
up to the vertical wall, and gnnd away with its tracks, 
as if tt were butting the until it has brought 
down enough earth to give it something to tread on 
in order to climb up 

The sloping wall must, of course, be towards the 
direction from which tanks are likely to come Earth 
dug out should be made into parapets behind which 
men can he and wait for tanks with their hand- 
grenades 

Look around your area for railway embankments, 
canals, marshy places, rows of houses built closely 
together, and other aatuial obstacles And always 
remember that the German bombers co-operatc with 
theif tanks If the tanks are held up, the bombers 
try to destroy the obstacle that is holding them up 
So where you plan a tank trap or a road block have 
a few holes as shelter from the bombs 

There is another way m which tanks can be stopped 
by brave men Where the path that they will lake 
comes close to thick cover or consists of a narrow 
village street, you can wait for them with crowbars, 
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length!! of ttam.linc or similar pieces of metal. This 
job that is best done from the open doorway of 
^Samst a lank traxTlIing fairly slowly and 
house. The mclal bar must be 
rammed into the side of the tank so that it 
th«* the gear wheels and bogie wheels of 

pr'obihfv'v.^^ Inst <1’= bnr "nil 

fail frt jerked out of your hand, and you will 
It “ "I the works. But if you can get 
Win nSwlki’’^':"^; '^‘11 I* stopped, and 

For sm.,!! ^ Nnnk the road for those following it. 
side ™n “ P',* “'“"S '"'f ‘Itn tracks from the 

^ soractimes do the job. 

mni!,, “ 1'““ I’ave to deal with the German 

Hera neam I have given S 
then 'I >'<>“ 'P'll “ny of them off 

am “ "L"" ‘l““=‘‘'y- H“t your 

nisiot o? ""“It “t the tommy-gun or 

Ke '"“I™" h' “met. Get it quie^k 

and Sc 7’'’'°.‘'-"yn''’t’ stop down the road 
stalk them with h. T'" "Ett'- y““ 

likclv to tv, • Itand-grcnadcs Their weapons ate 
hit you at50o‘'i^“i“‘°' toraray-gun can possibly 
/you am ^ yneds it will not hit you 

you m halr^wlih V n‘ c“t 
these oual L^*^ 'i’^ r’l"" ‘™° seconds. Keep 

inTantre arm?d wii'h (h* ‘“ckling parachutists or 
cyclistT “ weapon, as well as the motor- 

arMmcrLr^'"®^",*!'""''" armoured divisions arc 
cartv^m, ? "“I I'El’t tanks. These usually only 

mifc oMewT dangerous nt half a 
mile or less, but cannot drill through a strong brick 
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waU, three feet of earth, or any sort of solid barricade 
If they stay out of range of your hand-grenades, keep 
qmet and let them stay there Do not try to use 
nfles against them, as it only tells them where you 
are An occasional sniping shot Irom a irian who is 
posted well aw^y from your mam position will keep 
them Silting inside their vehicles and afraid to lift 
the hd and have a good look at your position 

The medium and heavy tanks are armed with light 
artillery, and the Germans follow their tanks with 
lomes which carry mortars and field-guns The light 
tank artillery can knock holes m a house, but it 
takes an awful long time to knock a house dcnvn It 
can chip, but it cannot destroy, a solid barricade 
The big mortar can much more easily smash a house 
or a barricade But it has a shorter range than a 
nfle The Germans bring it up tbe road as far as 
they dare, then they hop over the hedge with it, or 
plant it behind a tree and start lobbing their fat, 
slow moving shells out of it Keep a good look-out 
for these mortars, and when you sec one being put 
into position try to get some nJlcs to pick off the men 
serving it 

But if two of these big mortars get your range, it 
IS likely that you may have to mo’e to a flank or to 
a second position behind that which you are holding. 
Under bombing, mschine gun fire, or the fire of light 
weapons, such as tanks carry, stay where you arc. 
But against heavier aitiUciy, including tbe big mortars, 
you have to judge sensibly whether too many people 
are going to get killed if you stay where you arc, or 
whether you can stick it for another hour or two and 
still keep your fighting ponw 

My own rough rule in the matter is never even to 
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“nsidcr moving until I know that 20 per cent of the 
men with me have been killed or wounded And 
don t consider the question really urgent till you 
n\e had double those casualties Tlicn get out; 
0 orwise you are losing the ehanec of rcmaimng 
lighting unit that ean do the same job over 
a very short distance farther back or to the 

If you must get out, get out quickly. Send your 
man back first to pick the place where the unit 
mlly, and to rally them there 

im .t I.*'' 9"™““ "P 'lioy ”01 only bnng 
P heir bombers and the big stuff to hammer at the 

surm?. ‘11' *“ '““nil “> outlinnk it, 

surround it and attack it from the rear, flow past it 

Uok^m 'f “”‘1' P"” ”'“01’ '■dill'di'- 

vou ran ?'■ *“11 ll’S'” ns best 

ou nLkS ”f yo“ But don-t retreat because 

that I""; surrounded Keep on blocking 

t « ’'■"“S' '’i '”1 “I I™”!! unlil 

whrihrr^ 1'“'" '“‘‘''S "'"=1 ”"'1 decide 

Ualh ' r ” '“'■1' "*'y ””= os go 

own f'”' y°"s 

One of the best bits of practical training that any 
group of men can carry out is to make a detailed plan 
ol ihe way m v/hich they would defend the place 

In the plan, why not 

go ahead and made the necessary defences ? 

Any village can be made into a fortress But in 
Poland, Belgium and rrance hundreds of viUaccs 
were rushed by the Germans before any defensive 
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measures were taken This must not happen 
here 

One of our essential pr^rations for defence against 
invasion is a rapid survey of defensive possibilities 
of our villages And after that survey imruediate 
action not only by the authorities, but by every citizen 
able to help The first defences for a village are 
road blocks The second are buildings roughly pre* 
pared and stocked for defence The third are trenches 

Road blocks must be powerful enough to hold up 
motor-cyclists, armoured cars, and the lightest forms 
of tank It IS very dilBcult to hold up medium and 
heavy tanks, though a solid barricade may delay these 
There is one great pnociplc for any road block It 
IS useless unless “ covered ** by weapons A couple 
fir sDctcir cycljstsr jf they art sot fired at, can rmash 
their way through a barricade by means of half a 
dozen hand grenades 

The purpose of a road block, therefore, is to slop 
the enemy vehicle so that it js a good target for men 
who are going to defend the village If you hav® not 
got such men, or they have not got arms, it is very 
little use holding up your own traffic by means of a 
barricade Therefore one of the first things to do is 
to survey the villages and deade whether or hot a 
gamson of troops in training or other forces can be 
definitely allotted to the defence of each viiiage 

Sentries guarding a road block from damage by 
our own traffic may need to stand up in the road 
near the barricade But jt would be better to make 
the road blocks so substantial that traffic will avoid 
them- for fear of receiving damage. Then you can 
put sentnes where they will be most effective at least 
fifty yards away and off the load Wen ivith hand- 
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grenadci can be nearer than that. But not on the 
toad 

The best form of road*btock is made with concrete 
Next best, use boards or wire netting or sandbigs, 
plied up till they arc four feet high, with plenty of 
earth packed m between the boards or wire Each 
wall should be three feet thick If possible, one of 
the parts of the road*btock should have walls all 
round it, miking a little squire fort by tlic roadside 
A couple of men can shelter there from enemy michinc* 
Eun fire, and even from the 4 -poundcf shells of 
enemy tanks A roid-block must face both ways 
The enemy may break into the village behind you 
m the dirk or on foot and you must be prepared to 
defend U from both directions 
Road'bloeks leave pari of the roid open for our 
ordmiry trafllc to pass. This bit of road must be 
blocked if you arc to hold up the enemy, Agiin, it 
11 not enough to put a few strands of birbed wire 
across A good thing to keep handy to block up this 
gip IS an old derelict motor •car, filled to the roof 
with bricks and rubble It can be pushed into position 
by a few men Hut then It sJiouId be tipped over on 
ill side Otherwise, if the Germans gel up to the 
barricade, despite the defenders' fire, they will simply 
push the old cat out of the way ogam To pull a 
heavily loaded cir over is not easy Put a stout rope 
from the chassis up over the roof and haul from the 
other side 

To make n house useful for defence knock loop> 
holes that command the ways of approach If these 
can be hidden by creepers, or set in some corner of 
the bouse where they oto not easy to sec, so much 
the better. Have buckets of water handy and blankets 
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roof Bamcade >>«''* *'S'^“”lor to stand np 
and have stout tunber to help the door 

r.srri.'K2£,i;.sf 

-wiT.i'r.s-™££"-*“ 

castle” Let us plan and prepare to make Its 
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CHAPTER VH 


Wau is not only a qucsboa of fighting ; it is also a 
question of politics. In fact iho classic definition of 
war, made by the greatest German military theorist, 
Clauscwiiz, is that war is a continuation of politics by 
other means This last chapter ihercfore contains my 
view of the political questions involved in the defence 
of Britain agamst Fascist aggression 
Those who arc only interested m the technical side 
of fighting can stop reading my book at this point 
But those who want victory should read this chapter. 

I am not here putting forward political opinions based 
OR my own desires and feelings , I am not putting 
forward the programme of any political party. I do 
not happen to belong to any political party What I 
am trying to outline here is a simple and one-sided 
View of politics ihnt derives directly from military 
needs, the needs of victory My ouiUne of what I 
believe IS needed for the defence of Bntam would bo 
incomplete without it 

For success m war a country needs men, arms, 
food, biams, allies, and a fighting spinl Let us look 
at what has happened about some of Uicsc tlungs in 
the past few years 

We need men For a gcncrilion this country has 
had between a million and three million imcraploycd 
Our social system, out rules about property and our 
customs about profit have been preventing these men 
from working They have been kept ali\c But both 
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physically and morally these men have been damaged 
by unemployment , they have been made less fit for 
work and less fit for fighting than they would have 
been Their children, many of whom are now of 
military a^, have had too much to worry about and 
too hltle to cat Unemployment is an absurdity 
there are plenty of things that men need and plenty of 
things out of which men can make what they need 
And unemployment is unnecessary , both the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany haveabohshed it, and dearly 
It IS only kept in existence here because we count 
profits as more important than the right to work. 

During the first mne months of the present war we 
have had on the average over a milhon still unem- 
ployed The figure as I write is probably about 
three quarters of a rotlhon There are still miners 
unemployed, while other miners arc worked for 
cxhaustingly long hours — not because this is an 
efliciedt way of getting coal, but because it is a profit- 
able way Clearly it is a military need, vital to the 
defence of this country, to see to it (hat work should 
in future be done because, and m the way that, the 
country needs that work done, not because it will 
lacrease the income of owners or shareholders 

There is a second way m which men are wasted 
to day All over the country men are wiUmg to 
volunteer for working or fighting but are kept in tbeu" 
present occupations because they need a wage to live 
on and because volunteers are not wanted They are 
kept building houses, offices and cinemas when they 
want to be budding Ibrlifications Houses, offices 
and cinemas are profitable Men are kept mabng 
steel into library book shelves and office furniture 
The steel is needed for war , the steel workers' skill 
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1% T^tcded fot "War But fuimturc and book shelves 
arc profitable 

When the BET had to retreat from Belgium and 
from France, it had to retreat not because of the power 
of the Fascists but because of the power of profits It 
lacked the necessary equipment because our rcarma- 
m'-nt programme had not been designed to get that 
equipment , it had been designed to be profitable to 
some groups of banks and some emplojcrs — our steel 
^ trusts and the other great interests that provided not 
only out industrial leadership when Mr Charaberlam 
governed us but our political leadership also 
kcl us mention two of the weapons that the B E F 
did not possess It had very few hand grenades, and 
none large enough to stop a tank Yet thousands of 
millions of pounds had been spent on rearmament 
Why were'these grenades not made ? Partly because 
of wrong military theories But partly also because 
they arc not very profitable Any factory can make 
them , you do not have to be a very large and im 
portant firm in order to make hand grenades Because 
firms outside the ** nngs ” can make them, there is no 
considerable profit to be made from them The price 
cannot be kept up by a sort of monopoly, a ring or 
price fiwng agreement And therefore they have been 
neglected 

Take another weapon The Germans as I have 
slated, have an all purpose 88 mm gun for anti 
aircraft work, anti tank work, and for use as field 
artillery \Vc have no such gun , instead we have 
three different types one for each job To produce 
three guns vs more profitable than to produce one 
It is also more costly, and you get fewer guns for th« 
same amount of money and labour if you are workinj 
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on three different types than if you concentrate on 
one type which can be ** mass produced ” Because it 
IS more profitable we made tbs three types, and made 
too few of them to meet the German inass»produced 
fire-power 

Therefore I say that in our use of men and in our 
production of arms we are hampered by the social 
system that has as its basis the search for profits and 
the protection of private property m the means of 
prodnction In other words we are hampered by 
capitalism And what we need, m order to be strong, 
IS a planned use of men, maclunes, and factories , m 
other words what we need is socialism 
Those reading these pages who are not sociahsts 
may object that I am putting forward ideas that 
divide the nation My answer is that these ideas only 
divide the nation if the opponents of socialism insist 
on continuing to oppose, even when it is clearly seen 
that capitalism has failed to use the men or produce 
the weapons — even when the House .of Commons 
with a large Tory majority is forced by the obviooS 
necessities of war to agree to government measures of 
war socialism more sweeping than the Labour Party 
had been advocating btfore war broie out The 
nation is only divided on these matters if those who 
believe m or represent the interests of private capitalism 
choose to divide it 

And if they do so the people of this country wiU 
believe that they prefer a victory by Hiller to ibe 
sacnOce of their privileges 

This issue may be brought home very sharply to all 
of us if the Germans succ^ in establishing some sort 
of blockade of our islands, which reduces the amount 
of food that can be imported There is still good land 
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l>ing idle m Britain Wchavcnotycl wonMckfrom 
Uic thistles and the coucli-grass some of the acres that 
were allowed to go out of culusalion during the past 
fifty years 

riitsc acres were allowed to go out of cultivation 
because of fmancval and economic interests ; because 
some of our rulers were interested in the export trade, 
and some of our exports depended on countries 
abroad finding in these islands a market for the food 
they produce 

And interests of these sorts, with the interests of 
financiers and land owners and tnders, still hamper 
the production of food in Great Britain The whole 
machinery set up by recent governments to deal with 
agriculture was originally machinery for limiting 
the output of British agriculture Naturally, that 
nnchincry has not worked well when turned over to 
the opposite purpose of increasing the output of 
British agriculture 

If we can produce a single ton of potatoes more by 
doing so, we should abolish private property in land 
If on the other hand some lesser measures would pro- 
duce more, let us lake those measures But let us not 
pretend that those interests and those sections of our 
society who have steadily ruined the actual land of 
Engl md, steadily betrtyed it to the weeds and the 
vermin, arc the best people to organise the production 
of the food we need 

On men and arms and food, this conclusion is 
inescapable that since we need socniist measures for 
victory, these measures will best be earned out by 
socialists A man wbo really believes in a thing does 
It belter than the man who rcBCctfuUy and Iialf- 
hcartcdly accepts it as necessary 
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The three other things that I have said arc necessary 
for war arc brains, allies and a fighting spirit In the 
army, and I believe also m the production of war 
materials and of food, we are not using all our best 
brains For class reasons, because of snobbishness or 
because of “ pull,’* men who went to the right schools 
but learned remarkably little at them arc given posi- 
tions above men of ability who come from what used 
to be called the lower classes There arc immense 
untouched reserves of qualified people who are ctyins 
out for work, but can only get minor jobs or some 
times no job at aU In industry there arc many shop 
stewards who could in fact run tbcir factories far better 
than they are m fact run by the managing directors , 
too many of the latter have been appointed by banks 
not because these managers know the factory or 
tadustry but because the bank will then feel safer about 
an overdraft or an advance 

The question of allies and of the fighting spirit of 
our people seems to me mainly a quesuon of our war 
aims What are you in fact figbUng for, reader? 
What IS the aim that you share with almost all the 
people that you know? You arc fighbng or ready 
to fight for your homes, for those you hold dear, 
and for your right to have a say m your own 
country But you know this is not enough Your 
aun goes beyond this: you want a world in 
which this business of world war is not going to 
happen again " 

There are two ways to peace that any sensible man 
can sec One is a world run by one man, or one 
group of men, or one nation It will certainly be a 
peac^ul world — ^for a time But to get there, the 
victors m Europe will have to iigbt America and Asia 
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It would need sc\cral world wurs to get such a peace 
And ii would not last 

The whole history of mankind tells us that it w ould 
not last. All the great empires of past ages have been 
ov'crthrown , peoples grow strong and determined to 
get their freedom They fight for it 
The other way is by an agtccmcnl of free peoples 
That IS the way 1 believe we must choose And I 
believe that we ore m fact fighting ns the front line 
troops of the freedom of all peoples — or soon shall be 
Those who say that this vvar is a war between two great 
Empires^ each, fighting foe the right to rule and 
exploit other peoples without the hitcr s consent, arc 
speaking of a war that is past They arc, to be exact, 
speaking of Mr Chambwlain’s war Mr Chamber- 
lain lost that war It is over We ore now engaged 
OQ quae a different struggle, and it is lime we woke up 
to that fact, and made it clear to the whole world 
That we can do by a restatement of our war aims that 
embodies a policy giving hope to Europe and to our 
own people 

Our war aims should be stated as the freedom of 
all peoples— just like that But to make them real, 
we must also state that the peoples we conquered m 
the past are set free That means India and the 
Crown Colonics It means a Constituent Assembly 
m India and a consultation with representatives of the 
colonics, and possibly with the USA, as to the 
future of those colonics Unless we state these free- 
doms that arc m our power, we cannot without 
hypocrisy claim to be defending the freedoms of peoples 
conquered by Uitlcr and Mussolini m recent years 
Wo should therefore offer ourselves as allies and 
associates to all nations and peoples throughout the 
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world— ^^hcthc^ now neutrat or at war, \\hcihcr 
conquered by our own forces /n the past, or coiotused 
by our peoples, or conquered more recently by the 
Fascist dictatorships — m their endeavours to secure 
their full rights and equalities as nations, their power 
to choose and change their rulers and their ways of 
iifc 

And wc should ofTcr opportunity to build up with 
us and all free men a new order of the world that will 
ensure peace by a world*wide agreement of all peoples, 
Wc should direct this appail m particular to the 
inheritors of Ganbaldi and Mazzim, of Goethe and 
the great scientists of Germany 

1 believe that this restatement of our aims and 
policy should be accompanied by a restatement of 
home policy, including full acceptance of the idea of 
a People’s War, The following four powts seem to 
me to come under this beading ' 

1, A Citizen’s Armv rourtnillionmenreinforciDg 
our presentarmyandarmed with weapons not 
needed by that army, such as the rifles that 
can be bought in many parts of the world and 
the hand-grenades ^ve can make in any garage 
or small workshop 

2 Arrest rtiE Fifth Coeuiun Those who want 

to muzzle the press and surrender to Hitler 
must be arrested; those who are unable to 
use the forces of the people (red tape civil 
ser\-ants, the P^tain sort of generals) must be 
removed 

3 A Nenv LEADEKSHtP Mr Chamberlain and 

those who helped lo budd up the strength of 
Fascism must go from the government ; the 
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people must be orgatusod ift nev. wa> s through 
some K»Tt of commvuccs of public safct> or 
councils of action so that they can gis’c ihcir 
share to the new leadership 
4 Tiic Home Front. To help those v.ho ore 
lemaking our industry, producers must hare 
a Mider voice in administration ; the methods 
of Whitehall must be abandoned or thoroughly 
rcMsed The go\ernmenl*s powers must be 
handled by men not afraid to use them, and 
the morale of the nation must be raised by a 
progrcssisc programme that embodies obvious 
needs, such as the ending of unemployment 
and the national use of the nation's resources 


A policy on these lines would release the energy 
and confirm the courage and fighting spirit of the 
Bntish people There is no need for us to talk heroics 
on this subject The British people arc stubborn and 
courageous and have the wiU to fight But "Nazi 
methods of ^va^ arc methods of terrorism Tlicir 
weapons and their tactics arc directed towards breaking 
■motalc Wc cannot possibly have loo much stubborn- 
ness, too much courage and endurance and will to 
victory Wc may need all of these qualities that wo 
can summon up 

The tactics of the dive-bombers arc tactics of the 
“ war of nerves ” carried to a new level Their pro- 
jectiles kiU few people, but the horrifying noises that 
they make can shake anyone If wc remain as we 
are, with much of our eagerness to fight and work 
continually thwarted, with men and women soured by 
the feeling that they are not wanted, not consulted, 
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not given a chance, there will be cracks m our morale 
which Will deepen when the full force of the German 
war machme is turned against us But if we have a 
policy such as I have sketched, and that policy is made 
clear and alive in aU of us, we shall armour our morale 
more strongly than the Germans can possibly armour 
their troops 

On this question of morale let me add also a few 
words to those men and women who may very soon 
be fighting, or be dose to fighlmg, for the first time 
The first taste of fire is disturbing to everybody 
Your inside turns over Your tongue feels dry 
Things don’t seem right somehow Please take my 
word for it , everybody feels like that Some of the 
old sweats and some of the lads with swank in them 
may pretend that they arc not afraid Bnt everyone 
IS afraid the first time, and most people all the time, 
in battle This fear is nothing to worry about or be 
ashamed of You are not a coward or useless because 
your breath comes quick and your left knee twitches 
That IS normal, it happens to V C 's and D S O 's 
So don t worry about it, and keep busy if you can 
If you can t ^ busy and have just to wait which 
often happens la war, watch your tongue and keep a 
gnp on yourself, so that any specially loud noise, or 
the squ^ of a wounded man, does not make you 
jump up and be silly It is useful sometimes to have 
some tnfliDg phrase m your mind that you keep on 
saying over to yourself while you are waiting especially 
if you are a few yards away from the next men as you 
usually should be when in action I remember 
saying to mj^elf * why die crying?’ You can 
probably make some better phrase than that or you 
can turn your mind to someone you are fghljng for 
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O r, if you UTC a poUUcian, thmk of Mr Chamberlain. 
Be angry instead of being afraid 
A battle IS alwa>‘s a muddle But jou can keep 
your head as veil as the unarmoured bowmen of 
Cr6cy, who destroyed the knights, hitherto invincible, 
who tried to ride o\ct them Your w^pon may be a 
Un can of cxplosiie or a shot gun that will only hit at 
fifty yards Treasure it until you have a good chance 
to kill a German Ev cn if you only get one, j ou hav c 
helped to beat Hitler 

To teach people not to be afraid of being afraid is 
one of the most necessary and most neglected things 
in war Youngsters who feel as almost all soldiers 
feel during battle imagine that these feelings are 
abnormal, and become obsessed with the idea that 
they have a yellow streak m them If they can be 
reassured on thu point they will do their job well , 
but they will do it still belter if they arc inspired by 
the feeling that they are fighting for something so 
great and so hopeful that it masters and lifts them up 
And m this country freedom, made real in new forms, 
IS suU as powerful and as heartening ns it was in the 
days when Milton wrote that liberty 

“ hath enftanchis d, ehlaTg d and lifted up our 
apprehensions dcgrccsabovc themselves 

Tlnally, to shape and unity us all into a people that 
knows and feels not only what we ate fighting but 
what we are living for, I end this book with the 
suggestion that an agreement of the whole nation 
should be put to the whole nation, should be put to 
meetings and parades of civdians and soldiers, to 
every organisation withm the country and to every 
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household And I believe that it should be put to 
governments and peoples throughout the whole world 
for their assent or for their modification It should 
be put also to those opponents of Fascism who, with 
remarkable stupidity, we keep in concentration camps 
or shackled to their homes in Britain and the Empire, 
simply because their birth or parentage makes them 
“ enemy aliens " Those refugees from the Fascism 
they have struggled against who would accept this 
agreement, and were vouched for by known opponents 
of Fascism should, I hold, be set free to work and 
fight with us, becoming our most trusted allies and 
finding for us new allies ui the countries ruled by the 
dictatorships 

The form of words that I give below is a draft that 
1 shall be submitting to others for criticism and 
amendment while this book is being punted It may 
or may not find publication elsewhere, it may or 
may not be improved to' the amendments my friends 
wiU make in it But as I seo it now it is something at 
least equally important, for the winmng of this war, 
as any of the things 1 have tried to hammer home in 
previous chapters 

We need an array revitalised and reformed , we 
need support for that army from millions of citizens 
who can defend this country, so that parts of the army 
are freed to take the initiative against Hitler’s sprawl 
ing empire We need a restateraentof our war aims 
m terms of human freedom, and a restatement of our 
policy that will bring ea^mess and enthusiasm to 
our own people and to free men everywhere And \vc 
need to dinch this deterrmnatioa of ours, so that we 
no longer feel shut off fmm our neighbours by un- 
certainty of their views or lack of clearness of ourowo 
I2d 
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views ; we need the strenglh and release of comrade- 
ship, With that aim 1 put to you, and ask you to put 
to others, this : 


OUR AGREEMENT 

We arc going to fight Fascism, and its friends* 
where\cr we find them, until Fascism is destroyed, 
thioughout the earth. 

We shall do this because Fascism organises oppres- 
sion, delights in warfare, and lays waste homes and 
irts, sciences and the ordinary lives of men. 

As soldiers, or as civilians who from now on count 
themscUcs soldiers, we shall give in the common 
disciplined effort all our inUiativc and abilities, 
including our ability to hang on as our soldiers hung 
on at Calais and Dunkirk. We will stick by what- 
ever wc find to do or arc told to do, in spite of* ' 
invasion, bombardment, wounds, hunger or whatever 
may be the price of victory. Wc will take all that 
comes courageously ; and we will not do anything 
that may endanger victory. 

Knowing that science and the riches of the earth 
make possible an abundance of material things for all, 
and trusting out fellows and ourselves to achieve that 
abundance after wc have won, wc are willing to throw 
everything we now possess into the common lot, to 
win this fight. We will allow no personal considera- 
tions of rights, privileges, property, income, family or 
ftiendship to stand in our way or hamper us. 

r maUy we take this oath : that whatever the future 
may hold wc will conttnue our war for liberty by 
every means, open or secret, that we can use ; we 
shall go on, stubbornly and doggedly, until we have 
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